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THE CLIFF-DWELLERS OF fore Florence had an existence. It has a history. 


ARIZONA. 


Several years ago the Mexicans, becoming jealous 
of the white settlers in this vicinity, determined 


\ TE extract by permission from a private let- | to drive them away from the Gila, and two or 





ter the following interesting description of | three hundred congregated and attacked this place, 


a visit to the homes of the ancient cliff-dwellers | with unhappy results. Nineteen of them were 
in Arizona—that mysterious people who had van- | killed almost at the first fire, when the invaders 
ished off the face of the earth before the tradition- | concluded to give up the undertaking as a bad 
al period, and whose only remaining traces are | job. Nearly all the life visible at Adamsville was 


the wonderful ruins which betoken 
a high state of civilization at that 
early age. Arizona is at once the 
oldest and the newest region of 
the United States, filled with relics 
of the most antique races of North 
America, and honey-combed with 
precious metals, while it is overrun 
with Mexican and Indian bandits 
openly practicing highway robbery, 
and searcely explored save at a few 
widely scattered points. But this 
state of things never lasts long in 
our country, and railroads and tele- 
graphs will soon open this Territory 
to modern civilization. 

“I was obliged to stay over at 
Florence for that modern instrument 
of torture the buckboard, invented 
especially for the benefit of travel- 
lers in Arizona. This city of Italian 
nomenclature is composed entirely 
of adobe houses one story high, and 
not a great many at that. The lead- 
ing hotel there advertises that ‘a 
magnificent pavilion, 40 by 60 feet, 
has recently been erected for the 
benefit of travellers.’ I occupied a 
bed in this same pavilion—i. ¢., out- 
door lodging-house—in common with 
many others, not counting the chick- 
ens, dogs, and pigeons. The pigeons 
billed and cooed all night in the 
apex of the pavilion, and the roosters 
crowed at all hours their compli- 
ments to other roosters far away. 
But the ordinary traveller in Ari- 
zona soon becomes oblivious to all 
noise after a few days and nights 
on the buckboard, or ‘ jerky.’ 

“Mr, proposed that we 
should make an excursion to the 
celebrated ruin of the ancient cliff- 
dwellers, the Casa Grande, lying 
twelve miles west of Florence. About 
ten o’clock he drove up in an anti- 
quated buggy, with a pair of aged 
horses, such as are never known to 
run away. The whole outfit was in 
keeping with the contemplated ex- 
cursion. A lunch was provided, as 
we proposed to make a day of it, 
and a large canteen of water, with- 
out which no one ever travels in Ari- 
zona. A few minutes’ drive brought 
us to the outskirts of the town, 
which is located on the Gila River. 
Ditches conduct the water through 
the principal streets, which are lined 
with rows of fine cottonwood-trees. 
We continued along the Gila bottom 
after all signs of habitation had dis- 
appeared. The road was very heavy, 
and we travelled amidst a cloud of 
fine alkali dust, through a beautiful 
variety of cacti, which always thrive 
where nothing else will grow... The 
most noticeable of these is the sa- 
guara, which often sends up a single 
stem, round and of the same ‘size 
throughout, from thirty to forty feet, 
and covered with thorns, like every 
thing that grows in Arizona.’ The 
Saguara assumes all sorts of fan- 
tastic shapes, and one neyer tires of 
looking at them. Branches often 
put out from the sides of the parent 
stems, presenting the appearance of 
a gigantic hand with one or more 
fingers extended. 

“About five miles west of Flor- 
ence we came to a small place called 
Adamsville, noted for having a flour 
millin operation. Adamsville, as its 
name implies, is an old place, and 
was just as old as it is now long be- 
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at the liquor saloons. Here we passed a load of 
water-melons moving toward town, and secured 
one for dessert. 

“On each side of the valley were ranges of 
mountains. Not far from Florence we passed on 
our left the sacred mountain where Colonel Pos- 
ton intends building a temple for the worship of 
the sun. Thus far only a flag-staff has been put 
up, Where a flag of curious device is kept flying, 


and a road is laid out up the side of the sacred 
eminence. It is said that he has long been in 
correspondence with distinguished chiefs in India, 
and that there is a prospect of the Moonstone be- 
ing sent over. Whether this is a scheme of erazy 
fanatics or shrewd adventurers, time will show 
In the distance are the Santa Catalina Mountains, 
rich with buried treasure. Occasionally we came 
across broad ditches for irrigating the soil, some 

of them twenty feet wide, dug by 























Fig. 1.—Piqvé CLiora MANTLE. 
For description see Supplemeut. 


Fig. 2.—Fur-Linep MAnrtTLe. 
For description see Supplement. 











none knows whom 

“ After jogging along for three or 
four hours, we turned to the left 
among the mesquit bushes to the 
Casa Grande. The old ruin of the 
prehistorics, like the castles of the 
Rhine, looked sadly out of repaix 
The roof and all of the floors had 
fallen in, and time and heavy rains 
had made deep furrows in the sides 
and washed out huge masses. It was 
surrounded with numerous mounds 
where similar structures of less mag- 
nitude had stood. In fact, a whole 
city had once existed here. The 
drifting sands and débris of the roof 
and floors had evidently filled up one 
or two stories, so that we entered 
by the upper rooms through pyrami 
dal-shaped doors or windows, four 
feet high and two feet wide. The 
walls were four feet thick, and seem- 
ed of limestone, plastered through 
out with a fine cement as hard as 
stone. The body of the walls was 
of softer material ; where masses had 
fallen out, there could be seen the 
imprint of hands and fingers, as 
though it had been moulded and 
padded while in a soft state and left 
to dry, after which other layers had 
been put on. The walls of the in 
terior divisions were of the same 
thickness. The ceilings of the rooms 
had been about seven feet high. The 
floors were made of small round logs, 
laid side by side. The ends remained 
sticking in the walls where they had 
rested, and showed that they were 
hewed in a jagged fashion by some 
rough instrument, such as stone tools. 
In fact, we picked up a number of 
stone hammers, probably used in the 
construction; and I have the prom- 
ise of a stone hatchet found here in 
a perfect state of preservation. The 
whole place is strewn with fragments 
of pottery, all of which seems glazed, 
and some ornamented with gilding 
There were four rooms, surrounding 
an interior apartment, on each floor 
Neither the floors nor ceilings of the 
rooms were on the same level. The 
inner room was without any visible 
means of entrance, the only open- 
ings to it being oval holes on each 
side, about a foot in diameter, at a 
convenient height to look out. Op- 
posite these, on the four sides, were 
similar loop-holes in the outside 
walls, so that a view could be had 
of the surrounding country from the 
inner apartment. The inner rooms 
were square, while the outer ones 
were long and narrow. But three 
stories remain of the structure, 
though it was described as being sev- 
en stories high, the ,'ace deserted, 
and the inhabitants unknown by the 
priests who accompanied a division 
of Cortez’s army that marched up 
here and spent a winter on the Gila 
River more than three centuries ago. 
Avaricious men have excayated in 
the inner rooms in the hope of find- 
ing gold and silver, but have discov- 
ered nothing save some pottery, con- 
taining what was supposed to be 
dried beans or corn. 

“The Pimo Indians, who have in- 
habited this part of the country since 
the earliest knowledge of man, know 
nothing of the inhabitants of this 
city. In their oldest legends the 
Casa Grande was seven stories high, 
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and in a good state of preservation, being cover- 
ed with a roof, and the floors intact ; but the city 
was deserted, and no trace remained of its in- 
habitants. It is thought by some that they sub- 
sequently built the city of Mexico, but it is strongly 
probable that they belonged to a race of people 
anterior to the Aztecs. The building was fired by 
some vandal, and the roof and floors were de- 
stroyed. 
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NUMBER ONE. 


NE is often inclined to think that self- 
ishness, not money, is the root of all 
evil. Weare each endowed from birth with 
an instinct of individuality which makes 
every soul seem and be the centre of its own 
universe, from which all other influences 
radiate, and to which they all converge. 
This is a natural and proper feeling when 
not allowed to “get beyond itself,” and by 
means of it much of the work of the world 
and the progress of humanity has been 
achieved. So strong is this instinct that 
it is always liable to abuse; but the mo- 
ment that abuse begins, the instinct ceases 
to be honorable, and becomes a huge and 
monstrous selfishness of the baser sort, and 
from such selfishness spring most of the 
crimes that we know—murder, theft, envy, 
malice, and all uncharitableness. 

There are few faults, or possibilities of 
fault, against which it would be well to be 
more guarded than this; and its first begin- 
nings in the little child may be watched and 
repressed by gentle means, if one will, and 
should be, if one has any desire that the 
child should develop into a noble character, 
should do good in the world, or should make 
any thing after a long while but a bed of 
thorns for itself. For after that long while, 
save for strangest exceptional instances of 
devotion and sacrifice, selfishness can only 
beget seltishness, and what one seized at the 
first without effort, one may not be able to 
gain at the last with all the effort in the 
world. As a general thing, selfishness is ag- 
gressive—-a kind of domestic highwayman 
who will have your commodity or your life ; 
you must give up, or you must fight, and 
then you must usually go to the wall be- 
cause the selfishness is unscrupulous, and 
fights with weapons you scorn to use. 

Different from the aggressive sort, there 
is also a kind of still and perhaps sluggish 
selfishness which is like a dry-rot to charac- 
ter, and eats out of it, before long, all that 
is lofty and much that is sound—a selfish- 
ness in which one quietly demands and re- 
ceives every thing, and gives nothing except 
the aspect of pleased contentment at receiv- 
ing so much ; when, if it is a man, the whole 
house bends to his merest wish, and never 
dares to differ with his faintest fancy; when, 
if it is a woman, the choice of all is yielded— 
the warmest fire, the softest chair, the first 
of the morning paper, the best of every thing 
—and taken as a matter of course. Nothing 
long grieves the nature capable of this sort 
of selfishness but loss of its own privileges. 
Friends may suffer and friends may die: if 
they themselves lose none of their comforts 
by means of it, their tears dry rapidly, and 
they remain content; they suck all the 
sweetness out of the life of others and into 
their own lot; “though the palace of Casar 
crack and split with emperors,” it matters 
not to them so long as the little comforts of 
their little lives are undisturbed. It is a 
vice confined to neither sex; we have seen 
it belong to great men; and we have seen 
little women whose selfishness was colossal. 

It is not, however, the mere injury to one’s 





self that is to be weighed in relation to this 
abuse of the instinct of identity, although 
that is considerable. But every soul is a 
part of the universe; one can not injure 
one’s self, then, without injuring a part of 
the universe, and reacting through the close 
links of nature on other parts, for all inju- 
ries of the sort corrode and spread, and de- 
grade more than one’s self. Other people 
have some rights to be considered in the 
matter, besides, and the selfishness that 
causes them unhappiness, discomfort, pain, 
that robs them, represses them, and lessens 
in any degree whatever their ability to en- 
joy, is as positive theft and as contemptible 
sin as though it filched their purses and 
good names. 





LOVE OF CHILDREN. 


HAT is a bold person who willingly con- 
fesses so flagrant a fault in his charac- 
ter as an absence from his composition of 
the love of children. For that love has be- 
come universally recognized as a necessary 
ingredient of worthy character, as, in fact, 
something by the absence of which one is 
indeed unnatural, and, so to say, monstrous. 
Owing to this fact, it is very seldom that 
one admits, even when feeling it, that chil- 
dren are a nuisance, and more generally peo- 
ple consider it wise to pretend interest and 
affection whether it is genuine or not. Of 
course, as every body knows, the politic per- 
son, the electioneering man, the woman with 
an object to gain, always begins by kissing 
the children; and the behavior of many 
young ladies in regard to the matter was 
long since caricatured by DICKENS in one 
of his sketches, where he represents them 
crowding round the nurse who brings in 
the baby to the christening, and asking, as 
if with innocent ignorance and a reminis- 
cence of kittens and puppies, if the dear lit- 
tle thing can open its eyes yet. 

But there are many people who honestly 
think they do love children, and would be 
mightily indignant if told that they de- 
ceived themselves, that children annoyed 
them, and were on the whole rather dis- 
agreeable than otherwise to them. These 
individuals do love children for a little 
while, as an amusement when they have 
nothing else to do, and to caress when the 
child is sunny and pretty and sweet and 
clean. But let the child be ugly, and it 
does not attract them; let it be neglected, 
and of a dirty face, and it repels them ; let 
it seream, and they can’t for the life of them 
see why people bring their children on jour- 
neys, or to church, or into the drawing-room, 
or at the table—according to the situation 
of the particular annoyance at the moment. 

But they who surely and absolutely love 
children do not stay to see whether their 
faces and frocks are clean and pretty or 
not—the child is a lovely thing to them 
under all the mask of the dust of which 
we are made, the soil, the wear and tear; 
they do not much care whether the child 
screams or not; often, indeed, to them, as to 
the old miner in the California theatre who, 
when a baby set up its pipes, called out to 
the orchestra to stop their strumming and 
let him hear the baby yell, the sound is a 
sort of music; and like the man who con- 
sidered being beaten at whist the next pleas- 
ure to beating, they had rather hear a baby 
yell than not have one around at all. 

Those who love children are not those 
who merely love the pleasure they can get 
from children; those love, not the chil- 
dren, but that pleasure, and the moment it 
ceases to be pleasure, then farewell to the 
children. Those who really love children, 
love all about them, the troubling and the 
teasing that they make, the washing and 
wiping and worrying ; they do not tire with 
their fretting, they are not disgusted with 
their care, they are not annoyed with their 
questioning, they are not made nervous by 
their bawling; they take them in their en- 
tirety ; it never occurs to them to say that 
these things are disagreeable, for, in reality, 
the agreeable things, the loveliness, the vel- 
vet cheeks, the exquisite mouth with its lit- 
tle pearls, the perfect eyes, the opening soul, 
the charming intelligence, the constant sense 
of the creation of a new human being going 
on under the eyes, the receptivity of love, 
the thing for love, all so far overbalance any 
thing that is not in accord with them as to 
put it entirely out of sight and mind. To 
those who love children it does not occur 
to wait before giving love in order to see if 
they are willful and spoiled, whether they 
cry too much, whether they are going to give 
trouble or not; they only say, “Here is a 
child; let us love it.” They are ready to 
get up in the night with it, to walk the floor 
with it, to tread on tiptoe if it sleeps, to aban- 
don themselves to its amusement if it wakes, 
to sing to it, to talk to it, to obey all its little 
tyrannies, to stay at home from other pleas- 
ure for it and think it no sacrifice, to forget 
themselves in its existence, and when it is 
the most trouble to be thankful that there 
is a baby in the house. 





These are the people who love children— 
not merely they, it may be seen, who love 
the peachy cheek which yields to their 
kisses with pleasant sensation, and the fra- 
grance of the sweet baby breath; not mere- 
ly they who like the tickling that their va- 
cant or tired minds receive from the action 
of the young expanding intellect of the tiny 
creature, who are entertained by the stam- 
mering of the first thoughts and the effort 





contempt at the glutton gorging himself on 
one. Doubtless before he rises he has made 
away with just as much, but not after the 
manner of a wild beast, he congratulates 
himself; rather has his dinner been of the 
nature of a work of art, himself and the 
cook collaborating artists. 

For some reason known only to the dark- 
er powers, a male epicure, although not, per 
sé, an attractive specimen of humanity, is 





after the first syllables, who are pi d in 
fine weather and run away in foul. These 
latter are the summer friends of the little 
people, and full soon do the little people 
find it out; for, as a general rule, one needs 
no better criterion as to who it is that loves 
children than observation of the fact of 
whom it is that the children love. It is 
true that children will be amused and 
pleased for a while by the summer sort of 
friends; but let a tumble, a grief, a pain, 
come to them, and the summer friend is 
discarded unerringly for the one whose 
sympathy is steadfast, and who does not 
ask whether it is a good child or a bad one, 
a pretty or a plain one, a rich or a poor, but 
only whether it is a child. ‘Frank, I love 
good little boys,” said a worthy parent, try- 
ing to do his duty to an obstreperous young 
son. “Yes, papa,” came the reply of the 
four-year-old, “but Uncle So-and-So loves 
little boys whether they are good or not.” 
And that, it seems to us, is the only way to 
love them; for is it not the way in which 
we hope we ourselves are loved, not only by 
one another, but by the Power above us? 
It is also, indeed, the only way in which 
to obtain lasting pleasure from the little 
beings; for it is only when we have surren- 
dered ourselves, without thought of what 
we obtain in return, but because we can not 
help it, and would not help it if we could, 
that we find out what they have done for 
us, the light and joy that they have brought 
into the house, with all the labor and confu- 
sion and care that they have brought there 
too; for more than once has it chanced that 
into a tumultuous and hating household the 
advent of a little child has brought peace and 
harmony, and love too, not only for itself, 
but for all around it, till it has made lives 
dear and desirable that before it came seem- 
ed impossible to live; for there are few such 
peace-makers as a baby; none such, if we 
may believe the poet, as a baby’s grave. 





EPICURE AND GOURMAND. 


HE difference between epicurism and 
gourmandise is really a very material 
one, and yet it treads so narrow a line that 
one is very apt to verge upon the other, in 
appearance at any rate, for all the dainti- 
ness about the epicure and the grossness 
about the gourmand that make the distinc- 
tion chiefly, so far as the pleasures of the 
table are involved—pleasures of the table 
meaning something a shade or two more 
refined than the mere pleasures of eating. 
The epicure, deriving from the old philos- 
opher, is one who seeks happiness by com- 
paratively decent means. Epicurus taught 
that “the greatest good consists in a happi- 
ness springing not from sensual gratifica- 
tion or vicious pleasures, but from virtue, 
and consisting in the peace and harmony 
of the soul with itself. He accordingly re- 
nounced vice and embraced virtue, not for 
their own sakes, but for their connection 
with happiness, vice being as incompatible 
with it as virtue is essential to it.” To-day 
the follower of Epicurus is seldom men- 
tioned except in relation to eating and 
drinking; but wherever he is, he does not 
claim his title either as an affair of philos- 
ophy or of morals, but simply as an affair 
of taste. It does not suit his ideas of sym- 
metry, grace, propriety, to do otherwise than 
as he does, and in most instances of nicety 
at the table and choice of morsels the ep- 
icure would starve rather than not have 
things according to his ideas. 
Of course the epicurean habit extends to 
a thousand other things than those of the 
appetite—-to all the luxurious ways of life, 
indeed, to all the surroundings of house and 
home, dress and manners; but in contrast- 
ing it with gourmandise we of course treat 
more particularly of it in relation to the 
appetite. The epicure is not the person 
who sits down to a heaping dish with lib- 
erty to empty it in haste and come again; 
the thing would disgust him, and he would 
have none of it. He wants his choice, but 
it must be done to a turn, it must be served 
to a nicety; no slopping about the plate, 
but the dish neat if not decorated, and made 
to him as appetizing and inviting as the 
ambrosia of the gods. Perhaps he sips with 
his refection a little rare wine—a very lit- 
tle—he will not dull his palate by too much ; 
probably he carries about with him his vial 
of red pepper, there being none but his own 
importation sharp enough for him. Pre- 
pared quite to his mind—the more so if 
there is a rose beside it—the epicure enjoys 
his food with dignified ease ; and though he 
take o little of ten covers, he looks with 





ldom quite so repulsive to us as one de- 
voting so much time and thought to the 
question of appetite seems to be when of 
the opposite sex. A female epicure is, of 
all things, something only less to be endured 
than a female glutton. That food should be 
nicely cooked and neatly served.every wom- 
an of decent habits demands; but when she 
makes it a subject of solicitude, of eagerness, 
of remark, of relish, before and after, she in- 
variably grows into an object of some con- 
tempt. To be sure, this woman is very rare; 
and women who live by themselves togeth- 
er, without men in the house, are apt, phy- 
sicians say, to cook and eat too little rather 
than too much; for althongh women are 
rather famous for a sweet tooth, they escape, 
as a general thing, the reproach of a greedy 
appetite. The fact is that when a woman 
is inclined to epicurism she is an exception 
to rules, and still more inclined to gourman- 
dise, and vile as drunkenness is, gourman- 
dise seems, to all but its victims, almost as 
gross an inclination. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own Corresponvent. } 


ORMERLY in Paris, which has always been 

the capital city of luxury, people devoted 
themselves solely, so to speak, to sumptuous- 
ness of apparel. At present sumptuousness of 
furnishing has attached itself to that of the toi- 
lette, and copies or inspires it. I have not yet 
been able to discover which of these two kinds 
of extravagance sets the fashion to the other. 
At first a new style appears as an exception, next 
it spreads, then it becomes general, and every one 
adopts it, declaring that one must do like his 
neighbors. For instance, single curtains no lon- 
ger sufficing, double curtains were employed; so 
ladies, finding one dress insufficient, now wear 
two, one over the other. At this moment the 
fashions of the Middle Ages are gaining ground. 
A great many toilettes are made with a double 
dress, a description of which is indispensable. 

Imagine an under-dress of nacarat plush (this 
is a beautiful shade of red, neither too light nor 
too dark). The tablier is covered with embroid- 
ery-work, with very light écru and réséda silk. 
The over-dress of écru satin opens in the middle 
of the corsage, to show a plastron of nacarat plush, 
which simulates a plush corsage. This dress 
opens again below the corsage, on the skirt of na- 
carat plush, and is draped irregularly (the plush 
dress is much longer than that of satin). The 
satin sleeve opens over slashings of plush trimmed 
with flowing ribbons of nacarat satin. The mid- 
dle of the back is likewise of plush, and is trimmed 
with embroidery, like the tablier and plastron. 
The train (back breadth) is of plush. On the 
hips the second dress (of écru satin) is arranged 
in a large pleat turning upward, which forms the 
panier. This is one type of the double dress; 
but new ones are created daily. For instance, 
there are high dresses which are décolleté, or 
merely open square or in heart shape; that is to 
say, the under-dress is made with a high corsage, 
while the over-dress opens square or heart shape. 
These dresses are always made of different ma- 
terials and colors which harmonize well, while 
the ornaments, trimmings, and embroidery com- 
plete this harmony in extending its sphere. Col- 
ors which were hitherto considered hostile are 
now combined. For instance, reddish-violet is 
employed for the under-dress, with pale blue for 
the over-dress. A great quantity of embroidery 
with chenille in faded tints is manufactured. 
Moreover, every thing faded is in the fashion, 
At present it is the chief endeavor of the flower- 
makers to execute with the perfection of nature 
withered roses with the leaves half fallen. To 
wear a fresh-blown rose is considered vulgar, 
while nothing is more distinguished than a rose 
with languishing petals separating and ready to 
fall to the ground. With all flowers, whether for 
the hair or the dress, insects of all kinds are 
mixed, such as flies, beetles, and butterflies, which 
are imitated as perfectly as the flowers them- 
selves. 

It is necessary shortly to define the term panier. 
We have not yet arrived at those which were 
worn by Marie Antoinette. It is at present only 
the material of the dress which is cut in such a 
fashion as to bulge on the hips. But already 
this puffing is supported underneath by a founda- 
tion of stiff muslin. Very often these paniers are 
made of the material employed for the trim- 
mings, and differing from that of the dress. 
They are in the shape of large revers placed 
above the trimming on the corsage with very long 
basques. Sometimes, too, the paniers are defined 
by embroidery. I have seen a superb dress of 
ruby satin embroidered with amber beads. The 
tablier, the paniers, the cuffs on the sleeves, and 
the revers forming the bertha of the corsage were 
eovered with this embroidery, producing a daz- 
zling effect. On a dress of plain material are 


frequently seen paniers of brocaded stuffs in Per- 
sian or Armenian style, that is to say, with small 
flowers close together, or else with very fine stripes. 
Besides this style of paniers there are also oth- 
ers forming an intrinsic part of the corsage, and 
which are, properly speaking, a corsage very much 
prolonged and bouffent on the hips. 


These are 
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made piincipally for full-dress toilettes for din- 
ners and evening receptions. The combination 
which most nearly approaches the style of Louis 
XV. is the following: Skirt of blue or vert deau 
faille, corsage with paniers of rose silk with large 
flowers, and vest of the same material as the 
skirt. The corsage is décolleté, and the sleeves 
are short, and made of the same material as the 
skirt. The corsage is edged with white blonde, 
which is the rage this winter. Blonde—that is to 
say, white silk lace—is employed for trimming al- 
most all dressy toilettes for the evening. I have 
intentionally dwelt upon the facts concerning 
paniers because I believe that although at pres- 
ent considered merely a transition, they contain 
the germ ofa revolution in fashions. It may cer- 
tainly be affirmed without hesitation that hence- 
forth dresses will no longer be stretched upon the 
figure, even though they may still be smooth, 
without the least approach to the panier. 

To sum up fashion as it is and will remain 
throughout the winter, it may be said that the 
toilette varies according to the hours of the day. 
In Paris morning is confined to the hours between 
rising and four o’clock. Toilettes for the morn- 
ing are simple, sombre, almost masculine. Black 
or dark cloth, cashmere, vigogne, and all woolen 
goods are employed for these dresses. The dress 
is short, the wrapping nearly tight-fitting, and in 
the shape of a long sacque with vest, and very 
large revers, which are fastened near the shoul- 
ders. Linen lingerie, and an enormous white 
muslin cravat, or else a lace jabot. Sleeves al- 
most tight-fitting. Fur toque. This (with many 
variations) is the uniform for morning wear. 

The evening, on the contrary, is devoted to his- 
toric or individual fancy. Velvet, satin, brocade, 
damask, plush, pékin—all these contribute to the 
magnificence of the toilette, which, according to 
fancy, copies the costume of the Middle Ages, of 
the days of Louis XIV., Louis XV., or Louis XVL 
There is no curb nor rule. Every woman dresses 
to suit her fancy, and modern reunions, by reason 
of this unlimited liberty, present the appearance 
of fancy-dress balls. Like every thing else here 
below, the independence of the toilette has its in- 
conveniences as well as advantages. In order to 
dress at present one must exercise one’s judg- 
ment above all things, and show good taste, which 
is not given to all women. On the other hand, 
this independence favors individual taste, and 
permits extreme simplicity to mingle in the salons 
with the greatest luxury and most audacious 
fancy. 

For balls, short dresses will be adopted by 
young girls and by many young married ladies. 
In guise of a sortie de bal some leaders of fashion 
wrap themselves in India cashmere of a light 
color, in which they swathe themselves from the 
neck to the feet. 

The coiffure is not lcss varied than the toilette. 
The hair is arranged in smooth bands in front, and 
falling low in the neck behind, or else combed up 
in the style of Louis XV., or according to the 
fashion of Marie Antoinette—every thing, in a 
word, is permitted. In this, as well as in all oth- 
er details, the liberty is complete. One can only 
endeavor to record that which seems to claim the 
majority of adherents, but even this is very diffi- 
cult. Emmetive Raymonp. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BALL TOILETTES. 
INDIA MUSLINS, ETC. 

‘T\RANSPARENT fabrics made over satin are 

chosen for ball dresses this winter, and white 
is preferred to colors. The fine Lyons tulle is as 
popular as ever; but there are also diaphanous 
gauzes, grenadines, and the sheerest muslins. 
The genuine India muslin, such as writers of fic- 
tion array their heroines in,is worn again. This 
is soft sheer muslin with uneven threads, like 
linen, so fine and thin that the lustre of satin is 
not dimmed when covered with it. To prove 
that it is the poetic drapery of the far East the mo- 
diste shows the brand of the India firm wrought 
on one end of the goods in gilded hieroglyphies 
beside great bands of gorgeous red. It comes in 
double width, and is literally doubled over with- 
out being folded in a crease in the middle, as less 
ethereal fabrics are, and costs $6 a yard. The 
pure white is shown, and also a deep cream-col- 
or; the latter must be used with cream-colored 
satin. Silk muslin rivals the India muslin in 
favor, and is in direct contrast to it, as it is as 
glossy as if made of silk, and has firm body. It 
is especially liked as a support for a great deal 
of lace. Thus it is used for over-dresses, above 
either silk or satin, that are richly trimmed with 
Valenciennes, Breton, or duchesse lace. 

WHITE GAUZES. 

The new white gauzes are in great variety. 
One of the most effective patterns has bars of 
loops like plush, forming diamonds. Others have 
stripes of satin less than an inch broad, or else 
moiré stripes ; both moiré and satin are required 
to trim the latter. The soft white baréges grow 
in favor, and are inexpensive. They are partic- 
ularly effective when two colors are used in com- 
bination with them, such as old gold with garnet, 
or else pale blue with rose or with moss green. 
The two colors are introduced in flowers or in 
facings of velvet, satin rosettes, or in kilt-pleated 
flounces which are alternately of white with old 
gold, then white again followed by dark red. The 
fine Lyons tulle is the traditional fabric for ball 
dresses. It is made up in most elaborate designs 
over satin, as it is not effective when used scant- 
ily, and has many flowing ribbons and rosettes 
of white satin for trimming. White organdy 
muslin when used this winter has pleatings of 
Breton lace for trimming. 


SHORT DANCING DRESSES. 


Short dresses for dancing are being worn in 
Paris, and a few have been made here. These 











have panier over-dresses, and herald probably 
the prevailing fashion of a future season. These 
short dresses are confined to very young ladies, 
and are usually the white dresses so suitable for 
débutantes. The skirt is quite short in front 
and on the sides, but the back, while it has no 
train, is sloped away to a point that touches the 
floor, or perhaps it is long enough for two or 
three inches of the point to rest on the floor. 
These are so convenient in dancing, more espe- 
cially now that it is becoming the fashion to take 
steps instead of merely walking through the fig- 
ures of a quadrille, that they will doubtless grow 
in favor. A short white satin skirt of this kind 
was made plain, with only a pleated satin frill 
sewed to the bottom for trimming. Over this 
was a plain white India muslin basque and pan- 
ier over-skirt trimmed with many yards of Breton 
lace. Another pure white dress for a young lady 
who is enjoying her first winter in society has a 
short white satin skirt with three or four narrow 
satin pleatings around the bottom as a border. 
The over-skirt of white gauze with diamond- 
shaped bars is disposed like a deep apron in 
front, and forms bouffant yet soft panier puffs 
behind. This over-skirt is edged with very filmy 
gauze lace, and is large enough to cover all of 
the satin lower skirt except the flounces. Three 
garlands of white violets are curved on the apron 
from the right side downward to the foot on the 
left, where a scarf drapery and a single garland 
meet them. Two waists, one high and the other 
low, are usually made to such dresses. 


MANNER OF MAKING. 


Three kinds of low corsages are used this sea- 
son, viz., the waist with long points, the belted 
Josephine corsage, and the corset basque. The 
pointed waist has very sharp points in front and 
back, while the sides define the waist line; this 
is much liked for satin waists, and is always laced 
behind. The Josephine corsage is round, with 
very low darts, and a wide belt of silk or satin 
folds. The corset basque fits precisely like a cor- 
set over the hips, and merely outlines a fine fig- 
ure. It has but few seams, and may be laced 
behind or buttoned in front. It has no regular 
darts, but there is a seam down the middle of the 
front, and what is usually a dart is carried on up 
to the neck, making two middle forms ; there is 
then an under-arm gore and a short side form in 
the back ; the middle forms of the back support 
the eyelets for lacing. The lower edge is finish- 
ed by two silk cords. The low neck is round, 
and is finished by the becoming Grecian drapery 
made of folds of tulle edged with lace, and caught 
together in the middle of the front by a knot or 
cluster of soft folds of the dress satin or silk. 
The sleeves are the merest band or frill. Square 
necks are also much used on low corsages, and 
not a few are V-shaped; the preference, however, 
is for the round low neck. A rosette of satin 
ribbon is worn high on the left side of Grecian 
berthas, and a bow of many loops is on the top 
of the right sleeve. 

When high corsages are used the waist has al- 
ways a basque back, but may be short and round, 
with a belt in front. This basque is made dressy 
by full jabots of lace from the throat down, or 
else it is cut out square. The sleeves are trans- 
parent, of lace or of thin silk muslin, and may be 
long in coat shape, or else only half-long, to the 
elbow. A youthful dress of white grenadine with 
half-inch stripes of satin has the silk foundation 
skirt entirely covered with the grenadine, which 
is sewed upon it in shirred breadths down the 
front, while the back is straight and flowing. The 
three shirred clusters of the front are covered 
with rosettes and loops of satin ribbon. The 
grenadine basque is lined throughout, then cut 
down square in the neck, and has elbow sleeves 
made of very thin silk muslin, without lining, 
and finished with pleated frills of the satin-striped 
grenadine. Tulle dresses have three-cornered re- 
vers of satin on the skirt, or else long narrow 
panels of satin enriched with pearl passementerie 
and embroidery on tulle; the back has billowy 
puffs that are supported underneath by crinoline 
flounces, to make them remain bouffant. The 
pearl trimmings and satin are especially effective 
with tulle. One pretty fashion is that of making 
a satin apron, wrinkled and fringed with pearls, 
to cover the three front breadths, while the back 
breadths are flounced from the belt to the end of 
the train with pleatings of doubled tulle. Some- 
times there are only five wide pleatings across the 
back, while others have from ten to fifteen narrow 
pleated flounces. The basque may then have a 
satin vest, and if the arms are not fine, the sleeves 
may be of satin. If the neck is handsome, the 
waist may be a low peasant bodice of satin, with 
merely tulle extending upward to the throat. As 
in the dress of white gauze trimmed with white 
violets, just described, the preference is for _.n all- 
white dress, yet many tulle dresses are trimmed 
with clusters of dark Jacqueminot roses, and 
sometimes the bright yellow Marshal Neil roses 
are mingled with them. Velvet leaves, mosses, 
grasses, and foliage are massed in panels on the 
side, or are placed low down on the train, or else 
outline the apron. 

White satin dresses worn by more elderly 
ladies are trimmed with a great deal of creamy 
old lace in jabots down the waist and sides, min- 
gled with pearl trimmings, while the sleeves are 
entirely of pearls or of lace. Dresses of the 
princesse shape are retained by stout ladies. 
The back is left quite plain, with waist and skirt 

in one, while to the front is added a short round 
wrinkled apron of embroidered tulle or of crape 
richly fringed. This apron begins below the 
waist line just where a basque would leave off. 
Another plan is to add two revers of brocaded 
satin in three-cornered shape, forming a sort of 
apron, and extending to the middle of the back. 


COLORED MATERIALS, 


An effective fabric in colors is garnet or car- 
dinal red crape, which is demi-transparent; this 


is very suitable for draping satin dresses. There 
are also new damask crapes with crinkled ground 
strewn with bouquets or single flowers of the 
same color. The striped moirés, satin and velvet 
striped gauzes, and repped silks striped with 
satin in colors, are much used as parts of ball 
toilettes. The colored gauzes are new, with small 
cross-bars of satin or of velvet-like lines, and 
there are delicate rose and blue Chambéry gauzes 
through which are woven threads of silver or of 
gilt. 
THE STRAIGHT SKIRTS WITH FLOWING TRAINS. 


Some of the most distinguished-looking even- 
ing dresses have skirts with straight fronts in 
panels and flowing trains, and are without over- 
skirt or drapery. This style is effective in com- 
binations of two materials, as in a beautiful dress 
of pale pink brocade and pink silk. The front 
gore—which is divided in two narrow panels by 
a seam straight down the middle—is of brocade, 
while the side gores are of plain silk turned back 
in four-inch panels from the brocade; at the foot 
of the front gores is some fly fringe, and there 
are rosettes of satin ribbon in the panels. Back 
of the side gores a brocaded revers begins very 
narrow at the foot and widens at the top, where 
it meets in the back and holds down the fullness 
of the straight flowing train; a knife-pleating 
edges the train and the side gores. A low round 
basque for this dress will have the two middle 
forms of the front of brocade to match those of 
the skirt. Greek tulle bertha with pearl fringe 
and satin rosettes. 


PANIER BUSTLES, 


The furnishing houses are selling regular bus- 
tles of dimity or brilliantine with flexible steel 
springs in them to support short or demi-trained 
dancing dresses. For the long trains modistes 
prepare for each dress a support of its own, con- 
sisting of voluminous flounces of stiffly starched 
muslin on a foundation of barred crinoline that 
is cut to fit the three back breadths of the skirt. 


VARIETIES. 


Buttoned boots or French heeled slippers for 
dancing are made of the material of the dress or 
its trimming. Those of satin or of brocade are 
considered the most stylish. The silk stockings 
are of the same color, or else white with colored 
embroidery. The long gloves extending half way 
to the elbow are of creamy white undressed kid, 
either plain or with lace insertions and frills, or 
else the long lace mitts are worn in white, black, 
or a color to match the dress. An attempt has 
been made to introduce feather trimming instead 
of flowers for ball dresses, but very young ladies 
consider it too old-looking. A feather tuft in the 
hair is, however, much used. There is a fancy 
for striped satin or striped moiré fans made of a 
part of the dress material. These are inexpen- 
sively mounted in white imitation of ivory. Lace 
scarfs for the hair and sorties du bal were lately 
deseribed at length in the Bazar. Simpler jewel- 
ry is now worn by fashionable young ladies than 
has lately been the custom. Many ladies wear 
natural flowers on dress occasions, each one se- 
lecting a particular flower and confining herself 
to it. A large cluster is stuck in the belt, and a 
smaller one, containing, it may be, a single flower, 
is fastened high on the left side of the corsage 
by the jeweled brooch which is prepared for that 
purpose, or else by a few loops of ribbon. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. ConneLLy; and Miss Swirzer. 





PERSONAL. 

THE will of Anse LzEo, a Jewish rabbi, sub- 
mitted for probate a few days ago to Surrogate 
CALVIN, was the shortest document of the kind 
ever before presented to that court. It contains 
but two sentences, the first giving all his prop- 
erty to his wife, the second appointing her sole 
executrix. 

—At the funeral of Mrs. Tart, wife of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the bishops and clergy of 
all schools rallied around the Primate, and it was 
noticed that the Church of England Working- 
men’s Society was represented by a pious po- 
liceman who was secretary of the local branch. 
There was an utter absence of funeral pomp; but 
the fact that the earth was thrown on the coffin 
(which was so covered with flowers that the 
sound of the falling dust could not be heard) 
by the priest instead of the clerk was an innova- 
tion which might well be imitated. The sympa- 
thy of the Queen with the Primate, as manifest- 
ed by the autograph letter brought down by the 
Dean of Windsor, is only a type of that of all her 
Majesty's subjects. As the Bishop of Rochester 
observed of it, ‘‘ It was just like the Queen.” 

—Patrolman VatL, of the Fourth Precinct Po- 
lice of this city, distinguished himself on the 
night of the 25th ult. by jumping into the East 
River, at Pier No. 27, and at the imminent risk 
of his own life saving a woman from drowning. 

—The late Princess ALice was said to have 
been the best liked among all the Queen’s chil- 
dren. Her vigilance at her father’s death-bed 
and during her brother’s illness won her much 
love. She was spoken of as her father’s favorite 
daughter. A French writer narrates a touching 
story of the Prince Consort’s last illness. The 
Queen refused to believe his death near, and it 
was to his daughter ALicg, therefore, that most 
of his last requests and last words were deliver- 
ed. On the last Sunday he kept her by his side 
while the rest went to church. ‘She sat by his 
bed listening attentively to his utterances. At 

times she sang to him the hymns he loved. 
When she was overcome she withdrew slowly 
and quietly, but when she had closed the door, 
fled to her own room sobbing. A few min- 
utes later she once more took her post by the 
sick man, allowing nothing to betray her agi- 
tation, unless it were the paleness of her coun- 
tenance.” 

—The Rev. Puitirrs Brooks, at a meeting 
held recently in Boston to consider the advis- 
ability of erecting some memorial to the late 





Dr. E. M. P. WELLS, related this incident, which 





happened on the night of the great fire in that 
city in 1872. Dr. Weiis had just left St. Ste- 
phen’s House, which had caught fire, and as he 
stopped in the street to look at the building 
again he remarked that there was only one thing 
in it which he cared to save. Immediately a 
man stepped forward and asked what it was. 
Dr. WELLS replied that it was his father’s certif- 
icate of membership of the Cincinnati, and told 
where it was. Immediately the stranger rushed 
into the house, and soon after returned with the 
certificate. This, Mr. Brooks says, only illus- 
trates what he believes to be true, that there 
was nothing which Dr. WeLLts might ask for 
that some one would not step forward to do for 
him. 

—Prince METTERNICH, formerly Austrian am- 
bassador in Paris, could have made the same wit- 
ty remark to any lady here in New York that he 
made to a lady noted for her tasteful apparel 
during the time of Louris Napo.eon. vf no- 
tice,” said his Excellency, ‘that your bonnets 
grow smaller and smaller, and the bills larger 
and larger. One of these days the maker will 
bring nothing but the bill.”’ 

—Mrs. Exiza Burns Everett, daughter of 
RoBerT Burns’s eldest son, died a few days ago 
in Bath, England. Her only child, Marrua, is 
unmarried. The only male descendant of the 
poet now living is Ropert Burns Hurcurnson, 
a tea-planter in Assam, India. Mrs. Everert’s 
husband died nearly forty years ago, and had 
been an assistant surgeon in the service of the 
East India Company. 

—If a diffident newspaper correspondent in 
Paris is to be credited with truthfulness and 
taste, Mr. J. W. Mackey, the bonanza king, 
should be congratulated as having one of the 
most charmiug wives at present extant in Eu- 
rope. This is his description: ‘‘ Mrs. MacKEeYy 
is one of the most charming hostesses of the 
American colony. Accomplished and intellect- 
ual (she speaks French and Spanish as perfectly 
as she does English), the charms of her mind 
would eclipse those of her person were not both 
thrown into the shade by the exquisite loveli- 
ness and sweetness of her noble and elevated na- 
ture. Sheis very lovely, and is still quite young. 
Her form is petite and faultlessly proportioned, 
her hair dark, and her eyes of exceeding beauty, 
being large and lustrous, of a dark clear blue, 
shaded with long black lashes. Unspoiled and 
unspoilable by a position that would have turned 
the heads of ninety-nine women out of a hun- 
dred, she wears its onerous dignities as grace- 
fully and with as little ostentation as she might 
a fresh-plucked flower. All the ridiculous sto- 
ries that have appeared respecting her in the pa- 
pers are pure invention. She never wanted to 
illuminate the Arc de Triomphe, for instance, 
and never offered to buy it. Gentle, gracious, 
generous, and kindly hearted is she, and the 
world is all the better for having such a woman 
in it.”’ 

—It is related of Eptson, the inveritor, that 
when a youth he became a newsboy on the 
Grand Trunk Line, and growing interested in 
chemistry, he bought some chemicals, and fixed 
up a laboratory in one of the cars. An unfortu- 
nate combustion of phosphorus one day came 
near setting the train on fire, and consequently 
the laboratory was banished. Pretty soon Ept- 
son became acquainted with telegraph operators 
along the road, and conceived the idea of being 
an operator himself. He made his apparatus at 
home, using crude materials, until he had the 
elements of a rude telegraph. But electricity 
was lacking, and he could not afford to buy a 
battery. e tried to obtain electricity by rub- 
bing the fur on cats’ backs, but that produced 
from this source failed to be useful for telegraph- 
ic purposes. 

—A “Chicago reporter’’ credits Herr Aucust 
WILHELMJ with saying some curious things in 
regard to his “‘autographs.’’ From the account 
given it appears that the noted musician receives, 
on the average, between sixty and seventy re- 
quests a day for his autograph, and as the let- 
ters are very kind and flattering, it would seem 
a rudeness to neglect them. But he adds: “It 
would consume much of my time if I always an- 
swered them myself, but sometimes my friends 
are good enough to help. Indeed, a gentleman 
in New York wrote nearly one hundred auto- 
graphs (!) for me, and also verses in ladies’ al- 
bums. People are not very modest in their re- 
quests. Often a letter comes inclosing six cards, 
with the request that I will fill them out.” 

—YAakoosB Kuan, whom SHERE ALI, his father, 
left in charge of affairs at Cabool, showed his ap- 
parent friendship for the British by visiting their 
head-quarters at Jelalabad. The immediate in- 
ference was that he intended to submit to the 
British commander, and that the war in Afghan- 
istan was virtually at an end. Later reports in- 
dicate, however, that the movements of Yakoos 
KHAN can not yet be regarded as a complete sub- 
inission of the Afghans as a nation. 

—Fanny KemBLe in her Record of a Girlhood, 
soon to be published, makes many interesting 
allusions to famous literary and artistic people 
who flourished halfa century ago. Among them 
are Lady Brron, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, Mrs. 
JAMESON, TENNYSON, HALLAM, and WasHING- 
TON IrviINnG. She relates of Sir Toomas Law- 
RENCE, the portrait painter, that while frequent- 
ing the house of Mrs. Srppons he fell in love 
with and proposed to her eldest daughter Sa 
RAH, by whom he was accepted. But the en- 
gagement was not a happy one, and before long 
the artist became restless, moody, and extreme- 
ly and strangely miserable. At last he owned 
to Mrs. Sippons that he had mistaken his feel 
ings, which in reality were centred in her youn- 
ger daughter. He was permitted to transfer his 
allegiance, and became the acknowledged suitor 
of Maria Srppons. But this engagement also 
was afterward dissolved. Both young ladies died 
in rapid succession, and though there was in 
them a tendency to consumption, Fanny Kem- 
BLE surmises that it was hastened by the disas- 
trous ending of the engayemeuts. Many years 
after, and just before Fanny made her tirst ap- 

pearance on the stage, LAWRENCE stopped her 
father on the street one day, and spoke with 
great feeling of his interest in the young girl’s 
success. By this means he made her acquaint- 
ance, and an intimate friendship existed between 
them at the time of the painter’s sudden death. 
In another part of her book the author owns 
that “in spite of the forty years’ difference in 
our age and my knowledge of his disastrous re- 
lations with my cousins, I should have become 
in love with him, and been the fourth member 
of our family whose life he would have disturbed 
and imbittered.” 
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tom at the middle of the 
back with a foundation of 
the requisite length, in Af- 
ghan stitch, to the waist 
line. The Afghan stitch 
is composed of pr. (pat- 
tern rows) consisting each 
of two rounds—one round 
going forward, in which 
the st. are taken up, and 
one round going back, in 
which they are cast off. 
In doing this, narrow to 
suit the pattern. The 


Serpentine Braid 
and Crochet Edg- 
ing for Lingerie. 

Tus edging is work- 
ed with serpentine 
braid and crochet cot- 
ton, No. 40, as follows : 
1st round (on one side 
of the braid).—Work 
7 de. (double crochet) 
separated by 1 p. (pi- 
cot, consisting of 5 
chain stitches and 1 





























SERPENTINE Brarp anp Crocuet EpGine For 





LINGERIE. single crochet on the manner of widening and 
first. of these) on’ the narrowing has been fully Borper ror Lincertx.—Pornt Lack Braiw 
next scallop, always at regular intervals, so that a space of half an inch is left described for the jacket on anp Waits Emprorery. 


page 736, of Bazar No. 46, 
Vol. XI. Work the waist in connection with the last round of the skirt, and 
form the pleat at the top of the back breadth, catching together every 3 st. in 
one st., by which means the number of st. is reduced to suit the width of the 
back. Work the sleeves by the pattern Fig. 59, on a foundation of the requi- 
site length, and the belt pieces crosswise, each on a foundation of 10 st., 34 pr. 
long, of which always alternately work two with blue 
and two with white worsted, The border is worked in 
the same manner as 
Mal ull nat "] the belt pieces, but on 
hsm e alt) alle ha eee ena a fecahuhen of 18 st. 
, i's The row of scallops 
Assl=sl=t=41=4t=1<21-A4 on the bottom is < 
ed with blue worsted, 
as follows: * 1 se. 
(single crochet) on the 
next edge st., 8 de. 
(double crochet) on 


at each hollow. 2d round (on the other side of the braid).—»* 38 de. on the 
middle of the next scallop, 5 ch. (chain stitch), 3 stc. (short treble crochet) on 
the braid a quarter of an inch from the next hollow, not working off the upper 
veins, however, 3 stc. on the other side of the hollow, a quarter of an inch from 
the latter, working off the upper veins together with those of the preceding 3 
ste., 5 ch., and repeat from *. 8d round.—»x 8 de. 
on the 3 st. following the next 3 de. in the preceding 
round, 3 ch., 3 de. 
on the 3 st. before 
the next 3 de, 3 
ch.,and repeat from 
*. 4th round.— 
Always alternately 
1 de. on the next 
st, in the preceding 
round, 1 ch., pass 
over 1 st. Ki : is 


Bonnet FOR GIRL FROM 
1 tro 2 YEARS OLD, 
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Embroidered ine Hi 2 : : ; the third following 
i Fig. 1.—BorpER FOR LINGERIE. h ween ee Fig. 2.—Murr FOR GIRL FROM BorDER FoR ASH-RECEIVER, edge st., pass over 2 
; y: Wurre Emsrorery. Fig. 1.—Fcr Cap ror Girt From 8 ro 10 YEARS OLD, ETC. edge st., and repeat 
Tue foundation 8 To 10 YEARS OLD, from *. Join the 


of this tidy of gray and 


3 7 slip on the shoulders, 
white cotton is composed 




















sew up the sleeves, and 

ef alternate squares of i set them into the arm- 
honey-comb and Java can- E i holes. Trim the sleeves, 
vas. The Java canvas aa |; a4 the neck, and the right 
squares are ornamented ELSE FE back edge with the row 
with two different designs EP ge i 7 of scallops described pre- 
in cross stitch embroidery, S EE iF viously, sew up the skirt 
double See owe Mg. en aed Semnaans, $e nf E Et ig Fig. 3.—Borper ror Linceris. — er = e oS 
ROIDERY, Fig. 3—Tirrer 30r : EE IF Wuuirtt Emprorwery. tom, and trim the latter 

Gin. From 8 10 10 =< eM, 





YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 1—MonoGram. Fig. 2.—Moyogxam. 
with the border. 
For the double row 
of scallops which 
heads the border 
make a foundation 
of suitable length 
with white worsted, 
and on each side 
work one round as 
follows: Always al- 
ternately 1 sc. on 
the next foundation 
st., 5 de. on the 


One of these designs is 
composed of always three 
squares alternating with 
single stitches. For the 
squares use medium 
brown and for the single 
stitches light brown cot- 
ton, and work. the single 
dark cross stitches with 
dark brown cotton. Two 
rows of. cross stitches 
worked with dark brown 
cotton edge this design. 





For the squares in the { second following st., 
second design use alter- Fig. 3.—Monogra. pass over 1st, Fur- 


nately red and yellow cot- nish the back and 
ton, and work the rest of the embroid: | the belt with buttons and loops for 
ery with green cotton in two shades. | closing. : 

Cross stitch rows of black and single Fig. 2.,—Crocuet SLip FoR Girt 
stitches of red and blue cotton edge rrom 4 to 5 Years OLp. This 
this design. The edge of the tidy slip is worked with blue zephyr 
is finished with button - hole wo.sted in a variety of the 
stitches of brown cotton. Afghan stitch, excepting 
The projecting material the plastron, which is 
is ravelled out and knot- crocheted in a point- 
ted to form fringe. ed rib design. The 


plastron is edged 
Border for Ash- 


with borders 
Receiver, ete. worked with 
Tus bor- 


white 
der has a 
founda- 


























































Figs. 1 and 2.—Wrarrer ror CHILD From 8 To 5 
Years oLp.—Back anp Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 


Fig. 1.—Crocuer Suir ror Fig. 2.—Crocuret Sip 
CHILD FROM 2 TO 3 ror Girt rrRoM 4 To 5 
YEARS OLD. YEARS OLD. 


For pattern see Suppl., For pattern see Suppl. 
No. XIIL, Figs. 56-59. | No. XL, Figs, 46-49." 


No. V., Figs. 26-33. 


of light fawn-colored perforated board, 
on which is applied a strip of dark 
fawn-colored perforated board with 
double cross stitches of red and 
white filling silk, The points 
are ornamented with long 
stitches of red chenille and — 
of light and dark red silk. 


Monograms, Figs. 1-3. 
THESE monograms may be work- 
ed with white or cclored cotton in 

satin and tent stitch. 


Bonnet for Girl from 1 to 2 
Years old. 

Tue frame of this bonnet is covered with white 
velvet. A ruche of white ribbon ravelled on the 
edges trims the brim. Rosettes of similar ribbon and 
gilt cocks’ feathers complete the trimming. 


Children’s Crochet Slips, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Crocuer Sup ror Cuitp From 2 10 3 Years oup. This 
slip is worked with blue zephyr worsted in Afghan stitch. The bot- 

tom is trimmed with a border worked crosswise with blue and white 
zephyr worsted, headed with a double row of scallops worked with white 
zephyr worsted. The bottom of the border, the sleeves, the neck, and the 
right back edge, and the edges of the belt pieces are finished with a row of 
scallops worked with blue worsted. Buttons and loops serve for closing. 
Figs. 56-59, Supplement, give the pattern. Cut the pattern of net, sew up 
the seams in the skirt (excepting the middle seam in the back) according 


zephyr worsted, which are sewed on 
the fronts, and are continued on 
the bottom of the slip and on 
the neck. The sleeves are 
trimmed with similar bor- 
ders. On the side seams 
are set belt pieces, which are 
closed in the back with buttons 
and button-holes, and are trimmed 
with a bow of narrow blue silk ribbon. 
Bows of similar ribbon are set on the 
sleeves. The waist is furnished in the 
back with buttons and loops for closing. 
Work first the front and back of the slip by the 
patterns Figs. 47 and 48, Supplement, beginning 
each part on the shoulder with a foundation of suit- 
able length, and working in a variety of the Afghan 
stitch, which is composed of pr. (pattern rows) consisting 
each of 2 rounds—one round going forward, in which the 
st. are taken up, and one round going back, in which they are 
cast off. From the second pr. on in the lst round always take 
up the st. from the slips titches between the vertical veins, instead 
of taking them up from the latter, as in the ordinary Afghan stitch. 
Widen and narrow to suit the pattern (this was fully described for the 
jacket on page 736, No. 46, Vol. XI., of the Bazar). Having finished 
the back to the waist line, cast on the st. anew for the skirt from the slit, 
crochet each half separately to the end of the slit, taen join the stitches 
on both parts of the back, and finish the back breadth in one piece. The 
sleeves are worked in the same design by the pattern Fig. 49, beginning 
at the top, and the belt pieces are likewise begun at the top, with a foun- 


to the corresponding figures, then work in one piece, beginning on the bot- EMBROIDERED TiDy. dation of 32 st., and worked 8 pr. wide. The end of the right belt piece 
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is pointed, which is done by widening 1 st. at the beginning of the 2d-5th 
pr. and narrowing 1 st. at the beginning of the 6th-8th pr. The belt 
pieces are edged with two rounds worked with white worsted as follows: 
lst round.—Always alternately 1 se. (single crochet) on the next edge st., 
8 ch. (chain stitches), pass over 1 st. 2d round.—>»* 1 se. on the middle 
of the next 3 ch. in the preceding round, 2 ch., 5 de. (double crochet) on 
the following 3 ch., 2 ch., and repeat from *. Work the plastron by the 
pattern Fig. 46, beginning at the top with a foundation of 35 st., and cro- 
chet in rounds going back and forth, as follows: 1st round.—Pass over 
the next st., * 3 sc. on the following 3 st., 3 sc. on the next st., 3 sc. on 


the following 3 st., pass over 2 st., and repeat three times from *. 2d 


1 p. (picot, consisting of 3 ch. and 1 se. on the first of these), 10 ch., 3 se. 
separated each by 3 ch. on the 7th of these ch., so that the last 3 ch. forma 
loop in the manner of the 3 ch. worked between the sc., 1 sc., 1 sde. (short 
double crochet), 3 de., 1 sde. on the next of the 3 loops, 1 sde., 5 de., 1 sde. 
on the following loop, 1 sde., 3 de., 1 sde., 1 se. on the third loop, 1 slip stitch 
on the third of the 3 sc. which were worked on the 7th of the 10 ch., 4 se. on 
the 6th-3d of the 10 ch. (going back on the latter), and repeat from >*, but 
in every repetition fasten the middle one of the 3 de., which is worked on 
the first loop, to the middle one of the 3 de. which was worked on the last 
loop of the preceding pattern figure (to do this, drop the st. from the needle, 
insert the latter in the corresponding st. and draw the dropped st. through). 
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Gray Feit Bonner. 
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45) Dark Green Fett Bonnet. 
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Fig. 3.—Swiss Mustiw anp Lace 


Fig. 1.—Swiss Musiix, Lace, anp Cotrar.—{See Fig. 4.] 


Risson Contar.—|See Fig. 2.] 
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Lace Ficnvu-Coiiar, 


Gros Grain Vest. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 


. : 2d round.—On the straight side of 
plement, No. XIV., Figs. 60 and 61. 


the Ist round work always alter- 


\ nately 1 de. on the next st., 1 ch., 
round,—1 ch., 4 sc. on the back veins \ af ¥ y y || . : ‘ and pass over 1st. 3d round.—Al- 
of the next 4 sc. in the preceding § ita if \ : ways alternately 3 sc. on the next 3 


round (all se. in the plastron are 
worked in this manner), * 3 sc. on i 
the following st.,3 sc. on the next 3 re 
st., pass over 2 st., 3 se. on the fol- 
lowing 3 st., repeat twice from *, 
then 3 se. on the following st., 4 se. 
on the next 4 st. Work a number 
of rounds like the 2d round to suit 
the length of the plastron, widening 


at the beginning and end of the q ih AN \ ; po / 
rounds in. the requisite manner. +h Aaah ‘ Mf fi Mj; \" 


st. in the preceding round, 2 se. sep- 
arated by 3 ch. on the following st.* 
Having edged the dress all around 
with 1 round of sc., at the same time 
working five button-loops at regular 
intervals on the right back edge, 
sew on the border, observing the il- 
lustration, and furnish the slip with 
buttons and bows. 


NS 


an) 


Swiss Muslin and Lace 
Collars and Under-Sleeves, 
Figs. 1-4. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—Swiss Mus.ix, 
Lace, AND “Rippon CoLtar ann Ux- 
DER-SLEEVES. The chemisette of 


Overseam all parts together from 
the wrong side according to the cor- 
responding figures, having first pleat- 
ed the skirt at the top, bringing x 
on @. set the sleeves into the arm- 
holes, and set on the belt pieces at 
the bottom of the waist. Work the white Swiss muslin is run in tucks 
border with white split zephyr worst- Fig. 1.—Cacuemme pes Inpes Dress. Fig. 2.—Vicoexe Dress. in front, and joined with a fraise, 
ed as follows: Ist round.—»* 2 ch, For pattern and description see Suppl., No. I., Figs. 1-9. For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VL, Figs. 34%, 34°-38. The latter is composed of three 
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side-pleated Swiss muslin ruffles edged with nar- 
row lace and headed with a needle-work border 
three-quarters of an inch wide, The collar is fur- 
nished besides with a plastron of linen, trimmed 
with lace, needle-work, and loops and ends of 
pale pink faille ribbon, and which is buttoned on 
the chemisette. The sleeves of Swiss muslin are 
gathered at the bottom, and set on linen cuffs, 
which are trimmed with lace, needle-work, Swiss 
muslin ruffles, and pink ribbon. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Swiss Mustin anp Lace Cor- 
LAR AND Stxeeves. The rolled collar and cuffs on 
the sleeves are made of Swiss muslin, and are 
trimmed with gathered lace half an inch wide, 
which is headed with needle-work insertion of 
the same width. The collar is set on a chemi- 
sette and the cuffs on sleeves of Swiss muslin. 








NOTHING. 


“ Burssep be nothing!” an old woman said, 
As she scrubbed away for her daily bread. 
“I'm better off than my neighbor the squire: 
He's afraid of robbers, afraid of fire, 

Afraid of flood to wreck his mill, 

Afraid of something to cross his will. 

I've nothing to burn, and nothing to steal 
But a bit of pork and a barrel of meal. 

A house that only keeps off the rain 

Is easy burnt up and built again. 

Blessed be notiting! My heart is light; 

I sing at my washing, and sleep all night.” 


“Blessed be nothing!” the young man cried, 
As he turned with a smile to his smiling bride. 
“Banks are breaking and stocks are down; 
There's dread and bitterness all over town ; 
There are brokers groaning and bankers sad, 
And men whose losses have made them mad; 
There's silk and satip, but want of bread, 
And many a woman would fain be dead 
Whose little children sob and cling 

For the daily joy she can not bring. 

Blessed be nothing, for you and me! 

We have no riches on wings to flee.” 


Blessed be nothing! if man might choose, 
For he who hath it hath naught to lose; 
Nothing to fear from flood or fire, 

All things to hope for and desire ; 

The dream that is better than waking days, 
The future that feeds the longing gaze: 
Better, far better, than aught we hold, 

As far as mining exceedeth gold, 

Or hope fruition in earth below, 

O: peace that is in us outward show. 


Almost, when worn by weary years, 

Tired with a pathway of thorns and tears, 
When kindred fail us, and love has fled, 

And we know the living less than the dead, 
We think that the best of mortal good 

Is a painless, friendlese solitude. 

For the pangs are more than the peace they give 
Who make our lives so sad to live. 

Blessed be nothing! it knows no loss, 

Nor the sharpest nail of the Master's crose ; 
No friend to deny us, of none bereft, 

And though we have no one, yet God is left. 


Yet, having nothing, the whole is ours. 

No thorns can pierce us who have no flowers. 
And sure is the promise of His word, 

Thy poor are blessed in spirit, Lord! 
Whatever we lose of wealth or care, 

Still there is left us the breath of prayer— 
That heavenly breath of a world so high, 
Sorrow and sinning come not nigh; 

The sure and certain mercy of Him 

Who sitteth between the cherubim, 

Yet cares for the lonely sparrow’s fall, 

And is ready and eager to help us all. 

Rich is His bounty to all beneath ; 

To the poorest and saddest He giveth death. 








(Begun in Harrer’s Bazar Vol. XL, No. 42.] 


COWARD CONSCIENCE! 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avruor or “ Granpmorier’s Money,” “ Litttz Kate 
Krasy,” “ Poor Humanity,” Ero, 


* O coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me!” 
—SHAKSPEARE. 


BOOK It. 
LIKE FATE. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE FIRST MEETING. 


Ir was a strange coming of Ursula Dagnell, and 
was received strangely. There was a painful si- 
lence, as though the inmates of the drawing-room 
were taking time to understand the motive for her 
appearance in their midst, and guessing vaguely 
at itin their minds. Ursula stood there, a grave, 
watchful figure enough ; she had stopped at sight 
of Tom and Violet, to whom her gaze had been 
directed, and Mr. Oliver walked on, unconscious 
that she was not following him. 

“Polly, my dear,” he said to Mrs. Oliver, 
“here’s one you will scarcely recollect, come to 
pay us a flying visit—here’s Miss Dagnell.” He 
turned and saw she had not followed him. “Oh, 
there’s Miss Dagnell, Marcus’s cousin, you know, 
from Broadlands.” 

Before the sentence had escaped him, Tom was 
at Ursula’s side. 

“This is indeed a surprise. Is all well at 
home? There is no bad news for us?” he ask- 
ed, as he shook hands with her. 

“No, Tom, no bad news,” answered Ursula; 
“but I thought I would answer your letter for 
myself, and—with myself. It seemed a better 
plan,” she added, still keeping her eyes fixed 
upon Violet Hilderbrandt. 

“T am very glad to see you. It was kind to 
come on like this, and will be a little change for 
you; but—my father?” asked Tom. 

“ He wished me to come.” 

“That is strange.” 

“ He could spare me for a few hours, he thought,” 
she said. “I am going back to-morrow.” 

“ Yes, but—” 

“Presently, presently,” she said, in a peevish 





manner that was new to her in these new times. 
“Don’t harass me with questions. I have to 
make tke acquaintance of all these people, I sup- 

e,”” 

“You have met them before, in the old days, 
with one exception.” 

“T do not remember them,” she answered, “‘ ex- 
cept this gentleman. I have seen him, I think,” 
she added, with quiet satire. 

This gentleman was Marcus, who dawdled to- 
ward her with his right hand extended. 

“By gad! who would have thought of your 
coming to Birmingham! How are you?” in- 
quired Marcus. 

“T am very well, Marcus, thank you,” she re- 
plied, shaking hands with him. 

“ Nothing wrong, I suppose, at home ?” 

“ Nothing wrong,” she echoed as she approach- 
ed Mrs. Oliver, to whom she was introduced. 

The introduction to Mrs. Oliver was followed 
by a greeting from Fanny, who was nothing if 
not genial. 

“So glad to see you!—this is an unexpected 
pleasure,” said the manufacturer’s daughter. 
“We were talking of you a little while ago. I 
don’t think I should have known you, Miss Dag- 
nell; you have altered very much ; but then what 
years since I used to come to Broadlands !”” 

“Ah! what years!” answered Ursula, still in 
the echoing mood. 

Ursula turned at last to Violet Hilderbrandt, 
who had risen, and was waiting for her greeting. 
It was Tom who introduced them, and who watch- 
ed them both with some degree of nervousness. 
There was much in this meeting. How would 
they take to each other, or understand each oth- 
er from that hour ? 

Violet Hilderbrandt seemed waiting very anx- 
iously, regarding the prim little figure before her 
very curiously, wondering even if it were possi- 
ble that this was the heroine of Tom Dagnell’s 
one romance, the woman whom he loved and was 
going to marry, the perfect woman in whose heart 
lay no selfishness or want of charity, the woman 
who loved Tom Dagnell with all her heart and soul 
and strength, and who had waited many years 
for him, leaving it for time to plead in her favor 
and prove the truth of her affection. So true a 
woman! so old a woman !—his senior surely by 
some five or six years—and this was she! 

“ Miss Hilderbrandt—Miss Dagnell,” said Tom, 
hastily—* two ladies I am very glad to see togeth- 
er at last.” 

The ladies faced each other, and the gray eyes 
behind the glasses looked hard at Violet, as though 
they would read her soul, if possible. 

And this is Violet Hilderbrandt, thought Ursula, 
in her turn, the girl who had had the power by a 
few words to lure Tom Dagnell from her side and 
lead him into danger; who had turned his head 


| with the romance of her career, and still remained 


a mystery to him and the world; who was singu- 
larly graceful and beautiful and young, with a 
strange pleading face, that said, “‘ Trust me, have 
faith in me,” to one who could have faith in no 
living woman to whom Tom Dagnell was of in- 
terest. This was she. 

Violet Hilderbrandt put forth her hand timid- 


| ly, but there was no similar sign of friendliness 
| exhibited or reciprocated by Miss Dagnell, who 





had been brought up in a staider, colder school. 


| Ursula bowed in stately fashion to the younger 


woman, and Violet’s hand fell back into the folds 
of her dress, and her long lashes drooped almost 
despairingly over the full dark eyes. 

There was no word exchanged on either side; 
they passed from each other at once, Ursula Dag- 
nell following the rules of ordinary courtesy, per- 
haps, and turning to Mrs. Oliver to address a few 
words to her. There was a general air of dis- 
comfort on the faces of the little community ; the 
new-comer had not set them at their ease. 

“This is your cousin,” whispered Violet to Tom 
Dagnell; “this is Ursula.” 

“ Yes, it is Ursula,” said Tom. 

“T can never tell her,” said Violet, very 
quickly. 

“Miss Hilderbrandt!” exclaimed Tom. 

“Tt seems impossible I can trust her,” she con- 
tinued, with a heavy sigh. “You must forgive 
me if I can not,” 

“You will understand her presently,” said Tom ; 
“ she takes a little time to understand.” 

“So I should think,” answered Violet, doubt- 
fully, even mournfully, or Tom would have sus- 

satire in her answer, He was sorry the 
first meeting had been ly a failure, for 
he knew well enough what a woman Ursula 
Dagnell was, and how any t out of the com- 
mon way, any strange, utlooked tor trouble or af- 
fliction, took her from the common way herself 
and made of her a heroine. She was more than 
generous in her estimate of human nature, and 
she would take Violet Hilderbrandt closely to her 
breast when once assured of her misfortunes. It 
was satisfactory to think appearances were decep- 
tive, and that Violet Hilderbrandt might trust Ur- 


sula Dagnell implicitly in every thing. He mur- 
mured this, or something like this, to Violet in a 


few hasty sentences before he passed to the side 
of his cousin to pay her that extra degree of at- 
tention which her sudden appearance at Elmslie 
House necessarily required. 

Mr. Oliver and Fanny were imparting to Ursula 
fe all the news of the robbery, Tom learned 
as he approached her; they were overwhelming 
her with the full details of last night’s catas- 
trophe, and Ursula was listening with faint inter- 
est. So neware an pt in a by ease 
career as a and the escape of the rob- 
bers with Fben nt hoa’ pounds’ ah of prop- 
erty did not excite the listener in the least, or 
arouse in her any sympathy for the misfortunes 
of the last four-and-twenty hours, “She scarcely 
appeared to comprehend the narrative éven, and 
although she moved her head gravely once or 
twice during its recital, she seemed to be far more 
interested in the empty picture-frame on the op- 
posite wall. 





“You are tired with your journey,” said Tom 
to her, and this by way of a hint also to Mrs. Oli- 
ver to exhibit a little of that hospitality for which 
the Olivers were famous; for Miss Dagneli was 
still wearing her bonnet and mantle, as if pre- 
pared for a departure as unceremonious as her 
arrival. 

“T have asked Miss Dagnell to come up stairs 
and take her things off,” said Mrs. Oliver, as if 
by way of apology to our hero, “ but she actually 
talks of going to a hotel to-night.” 

“ As if we could allow a friend to go to a hotel 
with so much room as we have to spare in the 
house !” cried Mr. Oliver. “No, no, Miss Dagnell, 
that isn’t Birmingham politeness.” 

“ Birmingham polit hardly compels you to 
make room for unwelcome guests,” said Ursula. 
“T shall be in the way here. I have no right to 
force myself upon you and your friends. I am 
one too many, I fear.” 

Was it fancy, or did the gray eyes flash for an 
instant in the direction of Violet Hilderbrandt ? 
Pure fancy, thought Tom Dagnell the instant aft- 
erward. 

“What nonsense!” said Tom, in a low tone. 
“T should not like you to go to a hotel, Ursula, 
and I am sure you are very welcome here.” 

“You are staying with them as a guest ?” she 
inquired. 

“Yes.” 

“ And Miss Hilderbrandt ?” 

“She is a guest also.” 

“T think I will remain,” she said, her brow 
contracting as she spoke, “ though I did not care 
to be indebted to these people for any favors. I 
have already ordered my room at the hotel; but 
I—think—I will remain, Tom.” 

“Of course you will remain.” 

“If I may venture to trespass on your hospi- 
tality until the morning, then,” said Ursula, to 
Mrs. Oliver—“if I shall not be intruding too 
much on your kindness, I will stay.” 

“That’s very good of you,” said Mrs. Oliver. 
“Fanny, you will go up stairs with Miss Dagneli.” 

“Oh! with pleasure.” 

The two ladies withdrew, and Tom sat with a 
somewhat thoughtful face, until he found Marcus 
by his side. 

“T say, Tom,” said Marcus, “ what’s she come 
for?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Tom: “to see for 
herself how we all are, I suppose.” 

“She has heard of Miss Hilderbrandt ?” 

“To be sure. What made you think she had 
not ?” asked Tom. 

“‘ Nothing—only she looks as if she hadn’t.” 

“ Rubbish !” 

“T wish she had not come,” said Marcus. “I 
don’t quite see why she has left the governor and 
run over here in this deuce of a hurry. She 
would have been much better at home.” 

“Tt’s a little change for her.” 

“ Ye—es, exactly; but she has never cared for 
change, that I know of. Change,” said Marcus, 
“does not agree with her.” 

“How do you know ?” 

“Well, of course it’s impossible to know, as 
she—” He paused, and looked hard at his 
brother. “Are you very glad yourself she has 
come ?” 

Tom returned his brother’s fixed stare. 

“T don’t like surprises ; I object to being taken 
off my guard,” said Tom; “ but, yes, I am glad 
enough to see her.” 

“’Pon my honor, Tom, I should not have 
thought it,” observed Marcus, as he strolled away 
from his brother again. He sat down by the 
side of Miss Hilderbrandt, and exchanged a few 
words. Mr. and Mrs. Oliver remained as silent 
and thoughtful as Tom; presently Marcus’s voice 
ceased also, and there was a dead silence in the 
room. The coming of Ursula had been like the 
coming of a blight amongst them, a few folk might 
have thought, judging by the external aspect of 
things. 

“Here’s another of them, Polly,” Mr. Oliver 
muttered at last to his wife; “they’re a queer 
lot, to my thinking.” 

“Hush! somebody will hear you, Jonathan.” 

The door opened, and the servant re-appeared 
and walked across to Mr. Oliver. 

“A gentleman wishes to see you on important 
business, Sir,” he whispered in the manufacturer’s 
ear—‘“ the gentleman who called this morning at 
the works, he says.” 

“Show him into the library.” 

The servant retired, and Mr. Oliver buttoned 
up his coat carefully, as though he were screwing 
up his courage with every installment that he 
fastened. He walked to Violet Hilderbrandt. 

“He has come. I shall be in the library. Fol- 
low me in a few minutes,” he said to her, “ unless 
you are at all nervous.” 

“Not at all,” she answered; “I am quite pre- 
pared.” 








CHAPTER XXVII. 
VIOLET AND URSULA. 


As the door closed behind Mr. Oliver, Violet 
Hilderbrandt looked toward our hero, who the 
instant afterward was at her side. Marcus, full 
of politeness, and with a due consideration for 
their feelings, vacated his place instantly, and 
crossed to the side of Mrs. Oliver. 

“My father is here,” said Violet, “and the 
crisis arrived.” 

“T should be glad to accompany you, but— 
but you wish me not,” said Tom. 

“Tt will be as well if you take no further in- 
terest in me,” she murmured. 

“ Why ” 

“T am beginning to shadow your life, to bring 
you trouble. My poor destiny, Mr. Dagnell, must 
lie far apart from yours, for every body’s sake,” 
she said. 

“Tt is too late.” 

“What do you mean ?” she asked. 

“You saved me from a false accusation only 











this afternoon, and by a confession to my accuser 
which has wrung your heart-strings,” said Tom; 
“do you think I have forgotten it?” 

“ No.” 

“T never shall,” cried Tom; “ it’s just as likely 
that I should forget you—or any body I respect,” 
he added, quickly, as she looked up at him timid- 
ly, and almost shrank away from him. 

“Well, well, do not let us talk of this now,” 
said Violet. ‘My father is waiting forme. What 
if it should be my duty to give up and go back 
with him ?” 

“Oh, Miss Hilderbrandt !” 

“There would be the mother again,” Violet 
murmured. “I am alone in the world here, and 
without a friend.” 

“Courage,” whispered Tom; “surely there is 
one friend who will not fail you.” 

“Yes,” she answered, drawing away her hand 
slowly from his, which had been suddenly ex- 
tended to her ; “there is one, though I wish I had 
never sought his confidence.” 

“No, no. Don’t say it—don’t think it.” 

But Violet was gone; she had passed from the 
room to the ordeal which was waiting for her. 
On her way there was Ursula Dagnell to face 
again; for descending the stairs together were 
Ursula and Fanny Oliver. Violet hesitated, 
stopped, and then went on again toward the for- 
mer, full of a new impulse. 

“‘ Madam,” she said, with tears in her dark eyes, 
“T am told I can trust you. You are here to be 
my friend, he says.” 

“T did not come all this way to be your ene- 
my, Miss Hilderbrandt,” was the reply; but it was 
a marked and measured answer, and entirely free 
from that excitement which the younger woman 
was betraying. “I received your letter, I was 
impressed by its appeal, and I am here in re- 
sponse.” 

“ And you doubt me!” cried Violet, quickly. 

“‘T have not said so,” answered Ursula. “I 
have not had an opportunity to speak to you. I 
am scarcely as precipitate as yourself, and do not 
make friends quite so readily.” 

“ But you are sure to like ‘iolet,” said Fanny, 
“for she—” 

“Miss Hilderbrandt requires no recommenda- 
tion,” interrupted Ursula; “if so, I have already 
received one from Mr. Dagnell, who speaks in the 
highest terms of her.” 

“ And yet he knows only of my trouble—noth- 
ing of myself,” replied Violet, sadly. 

“Pardon me,” said Ursula, “ but I thought he 
did not know, and that you were waiting for me, 
both of you. Unless,” she added, after a pause, 
“T have entirely misunderstood the position.” 

“Something has happened since I wrote to you. 
It has been necessary to explain every thing,” 
said Violet, hurriedly. 

“What has happened?” asked Fanny. “I 
haven’t heard a word myself. Nobody has told 
me any thing.” 

“Patience, good friend. I have left it for your 
father to relate some day. Forgive me if I can 
not tell you now,” said Violet. 

“T don’t want to know other people’s business 
if other people don’t care to teli me,” replied 
Fanny, with a pout; “but if you can trust Miss 

Dagnell, and all at once, too, I should have thought 
you might have put a little confidence in me.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Violet, “but I am following 
Mr. Dagnell’s advice: it is his wish that this 
lady should know every thing.” 

“Oh, I didn’t know Tom had wished it. Of 
course what he says you will attend to,” replied 

Fanny, almost spitefully ; “ but I—I don’t know” 
—here she suddenly became hysterical—* what I 
have done to be distrusted by him and you like 
this. I—I really don’t. It makes me miserable 
to think I—am hated like this by every—every 
body !” 

Fanny put her handkerchief to her eyes, and 
ran away down the corridor to give a little vent 
to her sobs before entering the drawing-room. 

Ursula looked after her anxiously. 

“ A young woman it was wise not to confide in, 
Miss Hilderbrandt,” said Ursula, coldly, “ though 
why you should wish to burden any one with trou- 
bles not of their seeking passes my comprehen- 
sion.” 

“T have done wrong, I know,” answered Vio- 
let. ‘It would have been better to be silent, but 
I did not see all this.” 

“ All what ?” asked Ursula, as Violet spread 
out her hands in a strange comprehensive fash- 
ion. 

The question was asked so imperatively that 
Violet Hilderbrandt went back a step as if fear- 
ful of her questioner. A minute’s consideration, 
and then she approached Ursula more closely 
than before, and looked steadily into her face. 

“ He told me I could trust you; and he has 
known you all his life.” 

“You are speaking of my cousin, I presume ?” 
asked Ursula. 

“aes.” 

“ And my future husband—are you aware of 
that ?” 

“Yes. He has told me of the engagement be- 
tween you.” 

Ursula Dagnell drew a quick, sharp breath of 
relief. 

“ He is a man who disguises nothing,” she said. 
“He is as quick to tell his own history as you 
are.” 

“ He has been a good, kind friend to me—and 
I—I hope I am not ungrateful.” 

“Does he think you ungrateful, then ?” 

——o.” 

“You have rewarded his interest by perfect 
confidence,” said Ursula, severely. ‘“ You could 
not keep your secret for my ears; the romance 
of it was for another.” 

“Tt is stern reality, not romance,” exclaimed 
Violet, “and the shadow of it was falling upon 
him.” 

“T do not understand. Shall we—” 

“You will come with me, and hear the whole 
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truth,” answered Violet, very firmly. “I read in 
your face you do not trust me yet, and I want 
your help with all my heart so much! Yes, I 
can trust you—just as he wished that I should. 
Come.” 


“As he wished—yes!” muttered Ursula; but 
she allowed Violet’s hand to clasp her own, and 
lead her toward the library, where the two men 
had been waiting for some time, each wondering 
what was keeping her away. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


Mr. Ottver and Mr. Hilderbrandt were sitting 
a long way apart from each other as the ladies 
entered. It had not been a particularly lively 
quarter of an hour which they had spent togeth- 
er in the library before the arrival of Violet and 
Ursula. 

Mr. Hilderbrandt was a man of much fore- 
thought and of many precautione—one who was 
prepared for surprise even, his path of life lying 
so far out of the beaten track and skirting so 
closely and constantly the abyss; but for once 
he had been thrown out in his calculations. 
What was coming now he did not know himself, 
and was therefore unprepared for; but he was 
on his guard against contingencies after Mr. Oli- 
ver’s first greeting. 

The man whom he had deceived so completely 
in the morning of that day had received him cold- 
ly, pointed to a chair, and said: 

“Be seated. Your daughter will be here in a 
few moments. She wishes me to be a witness to 
the interview between you.” 

“ But—” 

Mr. Oliver checked him at once. 

“T don’t want to talk to you myself,” he said, 
in a louder tone; “I am quite content to be a 
listener. And I will not hear a word you have to 
say at present, knowing what you are.” 

“What Iam! Why, that, Sir’—with a short, 
sharp laugh—‘ I have told you myself.” 

“No, Sir; she has told me.” 

“ Violet-—my Violet—has told you—what ?” 

“ Every thing.” 

Mr. Hilderbrandt looked at the stern, almost 
contemptuous, countenance of Mr. Oliver, and 
read some portion of the truth there; he was 
content to wait for the rest, and to consider his 
new position whilst he waited. He sat down, 
folded his arms across his narrow chest, and was 
completely silent until his daughter entered, and 
with a second witness to the interview, at whom 
he glanced in his old furtive way, as he rose and 
turned toward his child. 

“Violet,” he said, in a reproachful voice, “I 
did not expect to meet you like this. I had 
hoped for your old confidence in me, and you 
have turned against me. You—you, for whom I 
would have died at any time—for whom I have 
only lived—whom I have come to warn, to shield, 
and not in any way to harm, God knows. And 
you have told every thing—you have betrayed 
me—you have trapped me into this.” 

The man’s voice trembled as he spoke, and 
there was no histrionic passion in his outburst, 
only the true exhibition, for once, of the feelings 
which were in him. It was easy to believe that 
this pariah loved his daughter, and was stung 
deeply by the fact that she had told the secret 
of his life to those who would betray him to the 
French galleys or the English prisons, were it in 
their power. It was incomprehensible to him; 
he thought he had known his daughter better. 

He dropped into the chair from which he had 
arisen, and clasped his hands together. 

“Why did you do it? You can not bear me 
any malice. I have been so proud of you, Vio- 
let,” he continued; “I have tried hard to make 
your life happy and keep the troubles from you. 
Why have you told these people about me ?” 

It was his one reproach. He could not under- 
stand a motive for his daughter’s action. He 
had come full of deceit himself, and with many 
lies on his lips, but it was for her sake, not his 
own. He cast away now all semblance of the 
character which he had intended to assume; Vi- 
olet Hilderbrandt was before him, and he knew 
she had betrayed him. From his own point of 
view it was a base ingratitude; he could scarcely 
realize it even now. 

“J have defended myself. I have defended a 
friend against unjust suspicions,” answered Vio- 
let ; “and the innocent had no right to suffer for 
the guilty. But I have not betrayed you, father ; 
neither this gentleman nor lady will repeat a 
word I have said.” 

Mr. Hilderbrandt’s black eyes wandered from 
the gentleman to the lady alluded to; then he 
muttered : 

“What have you said? Let me know the 
worst. I do not suppose I shall attempt to con- 
tradict yeu. What does it matter”’—here the 
black eyes blazed forth with a new fire—*“ what 
becomes of me ?” 

“] have told the truth for the sake of the one 
friend I have in this world—” 

** Who is that ?” asked her father, interrupting 
her. 

“Mr. Dagnell.” 

“ Ah, yes, always this Mr. Dagnell,” said Hil- 
derbrandt, savagely. “Go on.” 

“They would have accused him of a share in 
the robbery that occurred last night,” Violet con- 
tinued ; “many things had happened to cast sus- 
picion upon him, and I could only explain them 
by a confession of the truth.” 

“What do you call the truth?” said Mr. Hil- 
derbrandt. “ Out with it, girl; Iam not ashamed 
to face it.” 

“T have told the whole story,” said Violet, 
firmly, ‘how I left home as soon as the awful 
fact came to me that you were not honest; that 
you were dragging me down with you, and mak- 
ing me—against your will, perhaps—your ac- 
complice. But still your accomplice—your own 
daughter.” 


Mr. Hilderbrandt took a little time to consider 
the position again. His appeal had failed to stir 
his daughter’s heart; his reproach had not dis- 
armed her; the evidence of his affection had not 
made her swerve from the resolution which she 
had formed. The game was up; the trouble was 
over; the daughter was forever lost to him; he 
must think of himself and his own safety after 
this. 

“T will own that suspicions have been against 
me,” he said, “but there are no proofs; and I 
could have explained a great deal if you had 
listened, and not run away from Honfleur with 
your lover.” 

Ursula Dagnell winced. 

“Tf you think that Mr. Dagnell is my lover, it 
is one more mistake,” Violet replied. “I saw 
him for the first time in my life on the night I 
ran away from home.” 

“It may be true; appearances are against you, 
but I will believe it if you say so,” said Mr, Hil- 
derbrandt. 

“T have already said so,” was the calm reply. 

“Very well; I am satisfied,” Mr. Hilderbrandt 
continued. “You have been always truthful, 
quick to judge, awfully quick to condemn; but 
I have never known you tell a falsehood. I ac- 
cept your explanation, Violet. I have not an- 
other word to say.” 

Mr. Hilderbrandt had ingeniously shifted his 
ground; he had become almost the party wrong- 
ed; but his listeners were on their guard, and 
not impressed by him. He was aware of this, 
and he turned from his daughter to Mr. Oliver. 

“Mr. Oliver,” he said, “it is my proud satis- 
faction that I have not in any way sought to de- 
ceive you.” 

“That’s a good one, that is!” replied Mr. Oli- 
ver. 

“T may have deceived myself, for it was natu- 
ral to imagine my daughter had eloped with Mr. 
Dagnell when the first news I received from a 
servant of mine, who was one of the crew on 
that occasion, was of her crossing with this Mr. 
Dagnell from Honfleur to Littlehampton,” said 
Mr. Hilderbrandt ; “ when I trace her to Birming- 
ham, and find Dagnell with her here in your 
house; when now, at least, he is every thing to 
her, and I am nothing! It is all a folly most un- 
worthy of her; it is a madness which puts faith 
in him and turns away from me. I said so at 
your office, Sir; I repeat it in your home.” 

“ Look here,” said Mr. Oliver, bluntly ; “I am 
not to be done twice, old fool as you may think 
me. Are you a receiver of stolen goods, or not ? 
Have the police been watching you for years ?” 

“God forbid !” said Mr. Hilderbrandt, very pi- 
ously and heartily. 

“ Your daughter has, to your knowledge, never 
told a falsehood,” said Ursula Dagnell, at this 
juncture. 

Mr. Hilderbrandt started at the clear, cold, cut- 
ting tone of voice which now addressed him. 

“I do not know this lady,” he muttered; “I 
have not the honor.” 

“T am Mr, Dagnell’s cousin,” answered Ursula 
for herself. 

“T was not prepared for you; I was promised 
a private interview with my daughter, but Mr. 
Oliver has broken faith with me. There is,” he 
added, with a sigh, “no trusting human nature.” 

“T thought you a man of honor when—no, 
dashed if I'll make any excuses!” exclaimed Mr. 
Oliver; “and you may think yourself lucky—I 
say lucky—that, out of respect to your daugh- 
ter, I don’t hand you over to the police.” 

“Sir, you have no power—there is no charce 
against me,” said Mr. Hilderbrandt, rising aad 
drawing himself up, very straight and rigid. “I 
defy you and your police altogether. Were there 
not ladies present, I would say—damn your po- 

lice !” 

“You had a hand in last night’s burglary—you 
know you had.” 

“T know nothing of it.” 

“You'll make a fine thing out of the plate, but 
what the devil are you going to do with the Turn- 
er?” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said Mr. Hil- 
derbrandt; and if his bewildered looks were as- 
sumed, it was exceedingly well done. “I don’t 
know any Turner. Iam completely in the dark ; 
but before I go I will mention one thing.” 

“Well, Sir, well,” said Mr. Oliver; “look sharp; 
I have lost all patience with you.” 

“T told you this morning that myself and part- 
ner were general merchants. We sell and buy 
with half the world. We are no hole-and-corner 
firm, Sir; and jealous folk—Heaven forgive them 
all !—have spread reports to our prejudice, and, 
as you see, have even turned my daughter against 
me. What she believed, I can not.ask you to dis- 
credit,” he said, “I will go away under this pain- 
ful stigma, and I will pray for your enlightenment 
some day.” 

He walked toward the door, paused, shuffled 
with his feet, looked round with very restless eyes, 
and then putting his hat on his head, went slow- 
ly back to his daughter’s side. 

“Good-by, Violet,” he said, in a more natural 
tone. “You will say good-by to me?” 

“Yes: good-by.” 

She put her hands in his, and he held them 
very close and firm. 

“My mother—is she well?” asked Viole, in a 
low voice. 

“No; far from well.” 

“ If—if she could come to me. 
part with her,” said Violet. 

“ Impossible,” said Mr. Hilderbrandt. 
a true woman, and will not desert me.” 

“Poor mother!” whispered Violet. 

Mr. Hilderbrandt stooped, paused, and kissed 
his daughter, who did not shrink away from him. 

“Good-by, once more,” he said, “If you had 
stopped with us, all would have been well. For 


Oh, if you could 
“She is 


what will happen now, blame yourself, not me. I 
came from France to save you, So help me God, 





for nothing else |” 





“T will try to save myself,” murmured Violet. 

“T came to warn you,” he whispered, “ to hide 
you from them all. There is a warrant out for 
your arrest, as I feared there would be. It was 
signed this afternoon, in London. Get away from 
here.” 

“Ts this true?” asked Violet. 

“ As the Gospel,” answered her father. 
must disappear, or be brought on to Paris. 
is money—a roll of notes—take it.” 

“No, no, I will not touch your money,” cried 
Violet, shrinking from him, and speaking in a 
louder voice. “I will not have it—I have said so.” 

“Well, well—Heaven help you, if the father 
must not!” 

Thus the strange father and daughter parted, 
and Mr, Hilderbrandt went from Elmslie House 
without another word. There was no effort made 
to stay him: conscious of his own safety, he 
marched away with chest thrown out and head 
erect, whilst watchful eyes were on him, but in 
the darkness of the Hagley Road the head drooped 
slowly, the chest contracted, and the shoulders 
were raised almost to the ears, as he skulked on 
his desolate way. 

Presently a man came from the opposite side 
of the road toward him. 

“ Hilderbrandt!” said he, hastily. 

“Ah! Jardine,” was his reply, “is that you ?” 

“Won't she come back ?” was the eager ques- 
tion. “Has she given us up?” 

“ Yes, the lot of us,” was the answer, “and I 
don’t care how it ends now.” 

“What folly!” 

“By all that’s holy, I don’t,” cried Hilder- 
brandt. “Poor Violet, poor girl—if I could only 
have got her out of the way!” 

“We must get out of the way ourselves, and 
pretty soon, too,” said the other. 

Meanwhile Violet had sunk into a chair, and 
sat like one struck into stone. Her father had 
gone, the storm was coming on, and she was help- 
less. The world was very black and dim; she 
did not know where she was—there were thun- 
derous noises, as of the sea, in her ears and at 
her brain—and she floated away into a dim, vague 
world where nothing seemed to live. She had 
fainted again, as on the night of the ball. When 
she came to, it was Ursula Dagnell who was at 
her side—the shimmer of the light upon her 
glasses was the first fact of which she was con- 
scious. 

“Courage,” said Ursula, in her ear, “you are 
with friends.” 

“ Do you believe in me, then ?” she asked, faint- 
ly, yet anxiously. 

“Yes,” answered Ursula. 

[TO BE OONTINVED.) 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


‘eo great storm of the second week in De- 
cember caused disasters at sea concerning 
which the public knew nothing until more 
than two weeks afterward. On December 8 the 
steam-ship Hmily B. Souder sailed from New 
York, bound for Turk’s Island and San Domingo 
ports. She carried a full cargo of the usual sup- 
plies sent to the West Indies, and there were on 
board, as nearly as can be ascertained, thirty- 
eight persons, nine of whom were passengers. 
Ou December 12 two men were picked up at sea 
by an American schooner, and landed at Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, on December 27. They belonged 
to the crew of the Hmily B. Souder, and reported 
that the vessel foundered during the great gale 
which occurred on the 10th of the month. It is 
probable that the disaster happened somewhere 
between Cape Hatteras and Bermuda. The res- 
cued seamen state that the steamer sprung a 
leak on the morning of the 10th of December, 
and that part of the cargo was thrown over- 
board; that when the storm increased, most of 
the passengers and crew abandoned the ship, as 
there was no hope of its being saved; that one 
of the boats in which they took refuge capsized, 
and the others drifted away, and these two men 
left the vessel on a floating hatch, from which 
they were rescued. At this time the fate of the 
remaining thirty-six is not known, but it is 
hoped that at least some of them may have been 
saved by passing vessels. 





The story circulated by amen that Wilkie 
Collins has completed The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood, \eft untinished by Charles Dickens, is de- 
clured by Mr. Collins to be wholly without foun- 
dation. 





On Christmas-day a terrible conflagration 
broke out in Hong-Kong, China, and raged for 
many hours, causing immense destruction of 
property. 





The New York Historical Society held a meet- 
ing at the Academy of Music on the evening of 
December 30 in commemoration of the death of 
William Cullen Bryant. The assemblage was 
one of the most brilliant ever seen in New York 
city. Among the audience were President and 
Mrs. Hayes, Vice-President Wheeler, Secretary 
Evarts, General Sherman, and many other distin- 
guished persons. The memorial address, deliv- 
ered by George William Curtis, was an eloquent 
and fitting tribute to one who is remembered 
with tender reverence and affectionate admira- 
tion as “the father of our song,” “‘ the spotless 
and faithful citizen,” and ‘‘the simple and up- 
right man.”’ At the close of the address Presi- 
dent Barnard, of Columbia College, introduced 
the following resolution, which was unanimous- 
ly passed: 

* Resolved, That the thanke of the New York Histor- 
ical Society and of this audience be extended to Mr. 
Curtis for his able, exhaustive, and eloquent oration 
upon the life and character of William Cullen Bryant, 
delivered before the society, and that he be respectfully 
requested to furnish a copy of the same for publica- 
tion.” 





The quiet church-yard at Stratford-upon-Avon, 
where Shakspeare is buried, is so crowded that 
it is probable no new graves will be opened there 
in future. The English Home Secretary, in pur- 
suance ofan act of Parliament, has reported that 
in his opinion such burials should be discontin- 





graves, every coffin buried in which shall be sep- 
arately inclosed by stone-work or brick-work 
roperly cemented, and except in now existing 
amily graves which can be opened without the 
exposure of coflins.”’ 





The holiday season brought the much-desired 
pastime of the winter—skating in the parks. 
On the first day when the flag at the large lake 
in Central Park was hoisted no less than 10,000 
persons enjoyed rare sport on the ice. 


Cincinnati College of Music celebrated its first 
Christmas by the rendering of the Messiah by 
a chorus of 600 voices, under the leadership of 
Theodore Thomas, 





Scarlet fever has greatly increased in this city 
during the past month, and the Sanitary Bureau 
is taking special measures to lessen the spread 
of this justly dreaded disease. Private precau- 
tions are not less important. 





The heaviest snow-storm for years at Montreal 
occurred on December 22. About three feet of 
snow covered the ground both in that city and 
in Quebec, rendering some of the streets almost 
impassable. 





The Court Circular tells a little story of a trav- 
eller who— But we will let him tell his own 
story: 

“The other day I paid for a railway ticket costing 
three shillings and sixpence with a sovereign. A min- 
ute after leaving the booking office I found the clerk 
had made a mistake, and, returning, I said to him, 
¢ >oe gave me the wrong change just now for a ticket 
to r 
“* Very sorry, Sir,’ was the reply; ‘ you should have 
counted it at the time. We never rectify errors after 
passengers have left the counter.’ 

“T protested, but in vain. ‘Very well,’ I said at 
last, ‘you gave me a shilling too much. Good-morn- 
ing.’ The clerk’s face was a treat. But I stack to my 
shilling.” 








The following ‘“ money definitions,” clipped 
from the Congregationalist, may be useful to our 
younger readers ; 


“To remonetize silver is to make it legal tender by 


aw. 

“To demonetize silver is to prohibit it by law from 
being legal tender. 

“ Monometalism is one metal as money; and if there 
be but one, it is gold, of course. 

“ A bimetallic currency is a currency consisting of 
two metals, gold and silver usually. 

“* Fiat money is moonshine; and so is absolute mon- 
ey, as the term is now used. Some people fancy that 
if the government were to print some fine and beauti- 
ful bills and stamp them as money, that would make 
them such ; but it is absurd to suppose that the fiat of 
the government alone can thus create money. Noth- 
ing can be money unless it either have a real value in 
itself, like gold and silver, or else promises to pay that 
which is of real value.” 





The statue of Charles Sumner was recently 
placed in the Public Garden of Boston with cere- 
monies befitting the occasion. Massachusetts 
gladly pays the highest honors to the memory 
of a statesman who long served the cause of hu- 
man freedom with conscientious devotion. 





The experiment of electric lighting on the 
Thames Embankment is described in London 
journals as satisfactory, though improvement is 
anticipated. The light was said to be “ effective, 
but somewhat unsteady.”’ 





An interesting souvenir of the talented and 
popular authoress Charlotte Bronté is advertised 
for private sale in English papers. This is her 

iano, originally a valuable instrument, and still 
n excellent condition. 





The following letter from Edwin Booth, sent 
in reply to. a request from the editor of the 
Christian Union for an article upon the drama, 
and published in that paper, will be read with 
interest: 

“ Dear Sir,—On my arrival here I found your favor 
of ist inst., but have been prevented from answering 
it antil to-day. 

“ Having no literary ability whatever, I must decline 
your flattering invitation ; nor do I know how to aid 
the worthy cause you advocate ; could I do so, be as- 
sured it should be freely done. 

“My knowledge of the modern drama is so very 
meagre that I never permit my wife or danghter to 
witness a play without previously ascertaining its 
character. This is the method I pursue; I can snug- 
gest no other, unless it might be by means of a ‘ dra- 
matic censor,’ whose taste or judgment might, how- 
ever, be frequently at fault. 

“1 the management of theatres could be denied to 
speculators, and placed in the hands of actors who 
value their reputation and respect their calling, the 
stage would at least afford healthy recreation, if not, 
indeed, a wholesome stimulus to the exercise of noble 
sentiments. But while the theatre is permitted to be 
a mere shop for gain—open to every ceaeter of im- 
moral gimcracks—there is no other way to discriminate 
between the pure and base than through the experience 
of others. Yours truly, Epwi Booru.” 





Hereafter the telephone is to be used by the 
Department of Docks in submarine diving. In 
dredging for the foundations of piers it is neces- 
sary to employ divers to examine the bed of the 
river, and there has been felt a need of commnu- 
nication between the divers and the men on the 
dredges. Edison’s duplex telephone is used. A 
battery, connected with one instrument, is 
placed on the dredge, and insulated wires run to 
a second telephone in the helmet of the diver. 
This is so arranged that the diver can apply 
either his mouth or his ear to the speaking cups 
by turning his head. Thus he can converse with 
ease while at work on the bottom of the river. 





No subject can be of greater public importance 
than the sanitary welfare of the 100,000 school- 
children of this city. Hygienic reforms are cer- 
tainly needed. When the great mortality among 
young children is considered, it would seem that 
all intelligent parents would arouse themselves, 
and demand that the most wholesome condi- 
tions should exist in the school-rooms where 
their little ones spend so many hours. Yet 
class-rooms are overcrowded, poorly ventilated, 
and contagious diseases are propagated to an 
alarming extent. Not long ago the Legislature 
passed a bill excluding from the public schools 
children under five years of age. But evidently 
this law is not enforced, and little creatures 
whose tender age renders them, for many rea- 
sons, unfit inmates of the public school-room, 
are admitted by the teachers, many of whom 
probably do not even know of the existence of 
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Flower Sprays for the Hair, Figs. 1-4. 

Tue spray Fig. 1 is composed of a pomegranate flower 
and bud, brown and olive velvet leaves, gilt grasses and 
leaves, and a bunch of elastic stems finished on the ends 
with gold beads. 

The spray Fig. 2 is composed of blue marguerites, sil- 
ver lilies-of-the-valley, and gilt grasses and leaves, and is 
finished with a bow of black velvet ribbon seven-eighths 
of an inch wide, on which is fastened a gilt bee. 

The spray Fig. 3 is designed to be worn on a low cor- 
sage,and is composed of blue asters, silver leaves and 
oats, two pink rose-buds, and a bow of pink satin ribbon 
with blue face. The spray is fastened by a brooch of 
gold bronze in the shape of a coiled serpent. 

The spray Fig. 4 consists of moss-rose buds and a bunch 
of elastic stems tied with a bow of pink satin ribbon an 
inch wide. A gilt beetle trims the bow. 


Plastron for Square or Heart-shaped Corsages. 

Tuts plastron is made of white Swiss muslin, which is 
run in narrow tucks, and is trimmed at the top with a 
needle-work border two inches and a half wide, edged 
with lace, and herring-bone stitched on the Swiss muslin 
with white cotton. The Swiss muslin part is eight inch- 
es high and ten inches and a half wide, and is sloped off 
on the sides from the top toward the bottom to a width 
of eight inches. Bind the plastron on the bottom and 
sides with Swiss muslin. 


Coiffure, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Havine divided the hair from ear to ear, part the front 
hair on the right side, and wind up both parts of the front 
hair on pins. Take a strand of false hair and wind it 
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Fig. 1.—Masqverape Costume—Tvrkisn Lapy. ., Fig. 2.—Masqvuerape Costume—MILKMaID. 


For description see For pattern and description see Supplement, 
Supplement. No. IIL, Figs. 16-21. 


together with the back hair in a twist, which is pinned up in a coil as shown by 
Fig. 2. The middle of the coil is pinned up alone at first by means of a small tor- 
toise-shell comb. Then comb back the waved side and front hair, fasten it to the 
knot, arrange the ends in a puff on the crown, pin up the rest of the coil, and be- 
tween the puff and the coil fasten a comb ornamented with gold balls as shown in 
the illustration. 


Collar and Cuffs of Swiss Muslin Ruffles, Figs. 1 and 2. 


For the collar cut of Swiss muslin a strip twenty-five inches and three-quarters 
long and three-quarters of an inch wide, and on this set a side-pleated Swiss muslin 
ruffie an inch and a half wide, edged on the sides with lace half an inch wide. In 
front the collar is joined by three bands arranged in the same manner, the lower 
one of which is five inches and three-quarters long and the upper one four inches 
and seven-eighths long. On the upper band on the wrong side are set pleatings of 
Swiss muslin to simulate a chemisette. The cuffs,which are worn over the sleeves, 
are made to match the collar. 


Needle-work and Lace Collar and Cuffs, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tue collar consists of a border an inch and a quarter wide and twenty-three 
inches and a quarter long, which is worked on tulle in Swiss application, and is 
joined on the ends with a band made of a similar border four inches and a half 
long. The edge of the border is trimmed with box-pleated lace two inches and a 
quarter wide, and the inner edge with similar lace an inch and a quarter wide. A 
band four inches and a half long is sewed to the collar on the wrong side two inch- 
es and seven-eighths from the under end. Loops and ends of pale blue and pale 
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Satin Opera Coax. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 39 and 40. 


Fig. 1—Spray or Pome- 
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pink satin ribbon trim the collar. The cuffs, which are 
worn over the sleeves, are made to match the collar. 


Ball Fans, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue cover of the fan Fig. 1 is made of satin, one side 
being blue and the other white. Both the cover and ivory 
sticks are ornamented with flowers and vines painted in 
colors. 

The fan Fig. 2 has mother-of-pear) sticks, covered with 
white blonde lace. 


Border for Tidies, Pillow-Cases, etc.—White 
Embroidery and Drawn-Work. 

Tus border is worked on strong wash net with flax 
thread, No. 60. The stars and points are worked in satin 
stitch. For the figures surrounding the stars work in stair 
lines, going forward, and catching always four threads of 
the material horizontally and vertically ; then, going back, 
fill in the stitches which were omitted in going forward. 
The remaining stitches are worked in point Russe. Before 
working the cross seams ravel out two lengthwise threads 
of the material on each side of the four threads employed 
for the seams, and work the latter as shown by the illus- 
tration. The outer edge is finished with drawn-work or 
punto tirato borders, which are worked as shown by Fig. 
2, on page 557, Bazar No. 35, Vol. XI. Turn down the 
edges of the material on the wrong side, and fasten them 
with simple hem-stitching. 
























SQuARE OR 
9 ami . 7" 
CorsaGEs. Fig. 2.—Spray or Mar 
GUERITES AND LILiEs- 
Fig. 2.—NEEDLE-WORK AND OF-THE-V ALLEY. 
Lace Curr.—[See Fig. 1.] 


Fig. 1.—NEEDLE-work 
anD Lace CoLyar. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
Gray Felt Bonnet.—{See illustration on page 57.) 

Tuis bonnet is trimmed with dark gray velvet, which is 
arranged in a high standing loop in front and in folds on 
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2.—Tartatan Bart. Dress. Fig. 3—Masgverape Costume—Gypsy Girt. Fig. 4.—Masqverape CosttmE—GREEK GIRL 
5. i For description see ' Fx Paes : F > i descri see Sup- 

: j or pattern and description see Sup- or pattern and description see Sup 
V., Figs, 208 Supplement. ‘ plement, No. XIL, Figs. 50-85. plement, No. IL., Figs. 10-15. 


the sides. A folded band is fastened under the brim in the back, and is laid across the 
folds on the outside, where it is finished with a bronze agrafe, as shown by the illustration. 
The brim is turned up slightly on the sides, and faced with gray velvet. A gray mara- 
bout feather tipped with black feathers completes the trimming 


Border for Lingerie.—Point Lace Braid and White Embroidery. 


See illustrations on page 56. 
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Havine transferred the design to batiste or linen, baste single figures of medallion point 
lace braid and button-hole stitch them on the foundation with embroidery cotton. Work 
the embroidery in tent stitch, edge the border with button-hole stitch scallops, and cut 
away the material beneath the point lace figures. 


Fur Cap, Muff, and Tippet for Girl from 8 to 10 Years old, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 56. 

Tue cap, muff, and tippet are of white Astrakhan, and are lined with blue silk. The 
cap is trimmed with a bird, and furnished with an elastic braid. The trimming for the 
muff and tippet is composed of Astrakhan tassels. The tippet is closed with hooks and 
eyes and a cord loop and button. 


Dark Green Felt Bonnet. 


See illustration on page 57. 
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Tuts bonnet is trimmed with green and light blue satin ribbon. In front are loops of 
this ribbon arranged to fall over the crown, as seen in the illustration. From these pro- 
ceed two long ends of green ribbon with light blue face, tacked on the crown and left 
hanging for strings, which are crossed and tied in front. On the right side are pompons 


CasHMERE Opera Croak. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VIII, Figs. 41-43. of light blue and green feathers. 
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AFTER THE WEDDING. 
MAMMA MUSES. 
At last! Ah, I'm heartily glad that the wedding is 
over; 


In truth, to the very last hour I'd my doubts and 
my fears. 
That summer in Devon, that hot-headed penniless 
lover! 
But now ali is well; 
for years. 
How _ they know how a mother’s anxieties wear 


I have not been so happy 


Who oe us as heartless intriguers! No matter, 
‘tis done. 
I'd ask, had a girl ever prospect serener or fairer? 
And in her third season! A triumph well earned 
and well von. 


How lovely she looked! 
circled lily; 
In fact, the poor child was, if aught, just a trifle 
too ‘pale. 
She shivered, _ fancied the noon of hot August 
was chil 
I feared at rh ‘inst that her strength or her courage 
would fail. 
But no; though so slight, the Tressillian pride she 
posserses, 
That never deserts us, on trial, in woman or man. 
"Twas one of the Season’s most envied and shining 
successes— 
The perfect reward of a patient and long-pursued 
plan. 


As Guy said, like a mist- 


Happy? Ah, well, that’s a word of most various 
meanings, 
Which youth, though so ardent and confident, never 
may gauge. 
Give play to a girl’s early dreams and emotional 


And how Aisillusion will mock her ere reaching my 


Life is a aie of long years, not a month or a season ; 
Roses, romances, and raptures endure but a day. 
Harsh though youth votes the cool voice of experi- 

enced reason, 
All find that it dominates all ere the end of the play. 


Well would it be did they trust us for setting and 
shap' 
The life + they fancy a flow of fortuitons bliss, 
A thing which with raiment of sorry romance they ‘d 
be draping, 
And rule by a passionate clasp and inspire by a 
ki 


Sk. 
Faugh! we have tried it, nous autres, have proved it 
and know it, 
A mame | _ which rapture’s illusion and dreams are 
dec 


And 7 herein the solidities, banned by the air-building 
Afford the sole lasting foundation for practical joys. 


Had Lawrence, now, stood at the altar in place of 
Lord Aura, 
Her cheeks would have rosily flushed and her eyes 
have shone bright 
With what babies and fools would call happiness. 
Poor little Laura! 
One day she will laugh over it gayly and own I 


was right. 
I fancied she paled at his kies. And suppose I had 
ld her 
How I woo recoiled and rebelled in the dead-and- 
gone past? 
Dear 


goose! she'd have shrunk at my wortls and 
turned stiller and der. 

Well, well, she'll yet learn, ona thank Heaven she’s 

settled—at last! 








Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No, 19, Vol. X1.] 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-EIGHTH. 
LAURA. 


Ir was natural that Sir Wilfrid Esdaile should 
observe Mrs. Thornton a good deal more closely 
than he would have done had he met her again 
merely as one of the innumerable persons whom 
one sees every where for a while, and then ceases 
to see. He would have studied ker, as the wom- 
an who had made so strong an impression on 
Dunstan, with considerable curiosity, but the later 
events lent her an even additional interest. She 
was the distant and indirect cause of his own 
haunting trouble, of the misfortune that had tak- 
en the good out of his life, and, as he was aware 
when he would allow himself to listen to the warn- 
ing, out of himself also. If she had but waited for 
Dunstan, if she had had just enough constancy and 
sufficient of the spirit of the gamblers who always 
believe in a coming turn of the luck, his luck 
would not have been so dead against him in the 
one great venture that had really been worth 
making in his life. And how admirably Laura 
and Dunstan would have suited each other! Un- 
der any circumstances, that could not have failed 
to strike Sir Wilfrid; but now, with the strongly 
contrasted image of Janet always in his mind’s 
eye, he felt it at every turn; and feeling it, found 
it more than ever difficult to account for Dun- 
stan’s marriage, and to reconcile himself to the 
idea of it. Could he really have come to care 
for Janet? Had he married her for some inex- 
plicable motive without caring for her? In the 
latter case, Sir Wilfrid, though but little given to 
thinking of the forecasting kind, seemed in his 
fancy to see the foam and to hear the roar of 
breakers ahead. 

He admired Laura excessively, as who could 
avoid admiring the brilliant and animated young 
woman on whom life was smiling so brightly, 
and who smiled back at life with responsive 
brightness? She was handsomer, or he thought 
her so, now than before her marriage, and her 
vivacity, her readiness to please and be pleased, 
and her unflagging spirits rendered her charming 
to every body. There was no more popular per- 
son among the English visitors to Nice that sea- 
son than the beautiful Mrs. Thornton. Was she 
absolutely heartless ? Sir Wilfrid wondered. Did 
she take every thing as she seemed to do, or had 

the marriage, in which, unless Dunstan had egre- 
giously deceived himself from the first, her heart 
was not, turned out a perfect success after all ? 

The season was unusually fine ; even the habit- 
ual mbiers who were given to talk of the 

ery of the climate were satisfied for once, 
and Laura enjoyed hor sojourn with a thorough- 


wealth and the unlimited power of indulging her 
wishes and fancies. Prominent among the latter 
was her liking for Mrs. Monroe; the impulsive 
regard with which the young widow had inspired 
her in Scotland, and which had certainly been due 
in part to the slight sense of boredom that had 
crept over her in the unrelieved society of her 
husband and his aunt, revived and strengthened 
on this their second meeting, and Laura derived 
great pleasure from the power of being useful to 
her friend. 
“T always longed to have her with us,” she 
said to Miss Wells, “away from that horrid cold 
place and those dull skies and dismal mists ; and 
you see how right I was—she is ever so much 
better. If she had only been with us at Naples 
and Palermo all the winter, she would be quite 
well by this time. Just look at her color; and 
she does not cough once for every ten times she 
did ten days ago.” 

Laure had the hopefulness and disbelief in 
serious illness, so long as the invalid can be 
up and about, that belong to persons who enjoy 


- perfect health, and she persisted in considering 


Mrs. Monroe as merely delicate ; and indeed there 
were hopeful symptoms about her now, and at 
least she seemed to be reprieved. She took long 
drives with Laura, and even went for a short 
cruise in the yacht, on which occasion Sir Wilfrid 
Esdaile was one of the party on board the Firefly, 
and was so attentive to Mrs. Monroe and her odd- 
looking friend that Miss Wells “quite took to 
him,” as she expressed it, and they were all doubly 
sorry about the rumors that reached them con- 
cerning Sir Wilfrid’s “ wildness.” But the cruise, 
though the waves were like molten sapphire and 
the sky was like a dome of turquoise, was too 
much for Mrs. Monroe, and she was unable to go 
out for some days after it; so that Laura had to 
come to her, which she did very willingly. 

The acquaintance of Miss Wells with Nice, and 
the associations, so dear in spite of all their pain, 
that bound her to the place, were of old date, 
before the modern extension and grandeur of the 
city, and she adhered to the old plans and ways. 
It was a roomy and comfortable, not a bright or 
luxurious, abode in which Miss Wells had estab- 
lished her head-quarters for several years; the 
modern magnificence of the hotels affected by the 
Russian, American, and English visitors had no 
charms for her. She knew every body in the old 
quarter, she would say, and every body knew her ; 
and if the fancy should take her to go off to Jeri- 
cho, she would have nothing to do but lock her 
door, hang up her key on a nail in the dingy bu- 
reau, and go, She should find every thing on her 
return exactly as she had left it, and her comings 
and goings would surprise and concern nobody. 
The rooms occupied by Miss Wells and her friend, 
whom she had established in her own quarters 
after a brief inspection had satisfied her that 
this was a case for the active exercise of her own 
special calling, were pleasantly situated on the 
second floor of a rambling old hotel (it no lon- 
ger exists), and they opened into a wide corridor 
which led to a staircase at either end. The rooms, 
which were lofty, with tall windows commanding 
a lovely view, communicated with each other from 
one extremity of the corridor to the other, as was 
generally the case with buildings of the period of 
this hotel; and between the rooms at one end, 
which did not belong to Miss Wells, and the 
rooms at the other end, which did belong to her, 
there was merely an ordinary door, not “ con- 
demnea,” only locked, and with a square pane 
of greenish glass inserted into the upper panel, 
no one could divine with what purpose, for it was 
too high to be looked through, and it admitted no 
light, as the door was in the cross wall close to 
the outer wall, while the windows were on the 
opposite side. Miss Wells had a notion that this 
unreasonable little window in the door had been 
made to enable somebody to watch a mad person, 
unseen, in the time when the hotel was a private 
house belonging to an old Savoyard family; but 
it was in the upper panel, and the invisible eye 
in that case must have been set in the head of a 
giant. A heavy table laden with books was placed 
across the door with the window in it, and the 
room, which was pleasant and less bare than the 
others of the suite, was appropriated to Mrs. 
Monroe. 

Well cared for by the brisk and clever woman, 
whose warmest feelings were enlisted on her be- 
half, the young widow was very peaceful in these 
later days. She was under no delusion about her 
own state; she was quite happy in the conviction 
that she had but a short time to live, and the se- 
renity that came with that certainty enabled her 
to take more interest in others than she had taken 
since the sea had swallowed up all the meaning 
and value of her life. Miss Wells’s only brother 
had been saved from the shipwreck in which 
Kenneth Monroe was lost, and had brought home 
the intelligence, but he died shortly afterward in 
the very room which Mrs. Monroe now occupied. 
This was the link between the strongly contrast- 
ed friends. On their quiet and inevitably sad 

life Laura shone like a sunbeam, warming and 
brightening it, and was very welcome. She was 
delighted with Miss Wells, and proud of her con- 
quest of that rather sturdy- natured person, who 
had a theoretical aversion to fine ladies, but in 
reality regarded with pleased curiosity the Saits 
et gestes of a brilliant creature of the human but- 
terfly order, whose ways were so entirely different 
from her. own. Laura’s beauty and Laura’s dress 
were objects of unwearying admiration to Miss 
Wells, whose own looks had never occupied her 
attention, and whose attire was of a florid descrip- 
tion. 

“You could not imitate that sort of thing,” 
said Miss Wells; “ you must be born to it to dress 
as Mrs. Thornton does, just as if every thing she 
wears was specially invented for her. And did 
you ever see a man so much in love with his wife 
as Mr. Thornton is? He really seems to have no 
eyes or ears for any one but her, If she was to 





ness which had not yet yielded to the habit of 





“T fancy she gets a good deal of spoiling from 
every one; I am sure she does from you,” re- 
turned Mrs. Monroe, smiling; “but she bears it 
very well. She has a kindly nature, if not a deep 
one, and is not hardened by happiness.” 

This was a true judgment. Laura Thornton 
was indeed supremely happy in those days. She 
had only two troubles, if, indeed, they could be 
called such: one was that she could not have her 
father with her until after her return to England; 
the other was that Mr. Thornton had taken it into 
his head to wish that the child for whose birth 
she might look in the autumn should see the 
light in his own country. 

Of course the child would be a son; every 
thing was so prosperous with Laura that she nev- 
er doubted that, and always thought of the com- 
ing baby as “ he,” and she understood, if she did 
not share, her husband’s feeling. It was not, how- 
ever, as if the house at The Mains was ready to 
receive them; in that case there would be a per- 
fect fitness of things, and the grandson of the 
self-made man ought to be born in the mansion 
that was to be ancestral in the future; but Laura 
did not take amiably to the prospect of the Stone 
House and old Miss Thornton. She thought Huns- 
ford and Lady Rosa would be better than that. 
However, since Robert had old-fashioned notions 
about her needing to be with somebody, and re- 
garded the event with a degree of solemnity which 
she hardly comprehended, she would not oppose 
his wishes. He was so good to her in all things, 
he really deserved so much concession, and she 
must have a spell of dullness somewhere, under 
any circumstances. So she behaved very well 
about this prospect, consoling herself with the 
reflection that it was still distant, and that Paris 
and London lay between, and finding a great deal 
of pleasure in her life in the mean time. To the 
childless woman for whom life was slowly and 
surely closing, Laura’s light way of regarding the 
benediction of motherhood was strange and a lit- 
tle jarring, but she did not blame Laura, for she 
knew, at least in theory, that this was the way of 
Laura’s “ world,” and that she was only as the train- 
ing and associations of her previous life had made 
her. She could even be amused by Laura’s sto- 
ries of the serious epistles with which Miss Thorn- 
ton favored her, and which contained precepts of 
the kind that would have had a chance of being 
followed half a century or so earlier in the history 
of the world. Laura had a clear perception of 
the absurd side of every thing, and she laughed 
unrestrainedly at the anticipatory anxieties of the 
spinster aunt who had had the charge of Robert 
Thornton’s childhood, and seemed to remember 
every hour of it with a distinetness which a mother 
could hardly emulate. To Mrs. Monroe, who knew 
the old lady so well, the spirited description had 
a pleasantly characteristic meaning. 

“I do believe,” said Laura, “she sees him in 
knickerbockers and the Latin grammar already.” 

“And Lady Rosa Chumleigh,” asked Miss 
Wells, to whose imagination a Lady Rosa with 
such a daughter as Laura was a most fortunate 
and enviable personage—“ I suppose she is equal- 
ly pleased and anxious ?” 

Laura was on the point of saying that Lady 
Rosa regarded the prospect of becoming a grand- 
mother with a good deal of indifference, but she 
checked herself. She was too well-bred to yield 
to the temptation of saying unpleasant things 
about her own mother to a stranger, however 
strongly the contrast struck her sense of humor ; 
but, as a matter of fact, Lady Rosa had discussed 
the matter in three lines, briefly recommending 
Laura to take care of herself, and to be sure to 
see an English doctor, wherever she might be. 
The notion of Scotland was too ridiculous; why 
should Laura not remain in her own house in 
London ? 

The utterances of Lady Rosa were not sympa- 
thetic, but Laura had never expected that they 
would be, so that it was not any disappointed or 
hurt feeling which made her say nothing to Mr. 
Thornton of her mother’s letter. It was a kind 
of shame and pity for that mother—a feeling dif- 
ferent from the mere weariness and vexation that 
Lady Rosa used to produce in her mind. So much 
influence the higher order of nature with which 
she had been associating of late had had on Laura 
that she began to see the soul of things (not very 
distinetly or very willingly as yet), so that among 
friends judicious enough to admit that Laura could 
be improved—Miss Thornton, for instance, and 
Julia Carmichael—an improvement in her would 
have been acknowledged. 

Had she learned to love her husband? Had 
she come to prize the love which raised her to an 
eminence which she had perception enough to 
appreciate, and just a little to dread, as the great- 
est of treasures and the richest of blessings, in 
comparison with which every external feature of 
her most enviable lot was but insignificant? No. 
Laura had learned to like her husband very much, 
to feel as much respect for him as she was ca- 
pable of feeling—for that is a sentiment which 
needs cultivation in the mind—and to be so thor- 
oughly assured and confident of her own power 
over him that she no longer felt vaguely uncom- 
fortable, and as if some constant effort were re- 
quired of her in consequence of the pedestal upon 
which his devotion and his fancy had set her. At 
first she had felt that there was a standard of 
some sort in his mind which she gid not compre- 
hend, but which she was quite sure she should 
not attain to, and she hated to feel that, to have 

an uneasy consciousness that she was not what 
he supposed her to be; but that uneasiness had 
left her. It would never have existed if Laura 
had known what real love meant, or been able to 
understand aright that which she had won. From 
the moment in which Robert Thornton perceived 
that a solitude @ deux was not Laura’s notion of 
happiness, he relinquished the project of contin- 
uing to find his in it, and she had enjoyed all the 
novelty and pleasure of foreign travel and society 
to her heart’s content. With the yacht in attend- 





be spoiled, I think he must certainly epoll her,” 





during the winter, and he had schooled himself 
into content with the share she gave him of her 
heart, her sympathy, and her company. He had 
expected too much at first; she had known at 
once too much and too little of the world—too 
much to be unconscious of its attractions, too lit- 
tle to be convinced of its emptiness and wearied 
of its exactions. He must be patient, and the 
paradisiacal would come. It would surely come 
with the child, who, if a new claimant upon Lau- 
ra’s heart, would at least be one with whom he 
could bear to share it—one of whom he could 
never feel the least pang of jealousy, for whom, 
on the contrary, he might be jealous, if the deeper 
depths of her nature were not stirred by the new 
and sacred trust. 

Laura had early discerned in her husband's 
disposition the tendency to jealousy, which is in 
some cases merely an attribute of temper, but in 
others an inseparable defect of the quality of 
strong and deep affections. She was a clear- 
headed person enough, and she made up her 
mind never to provoke the demon, as much, to 
do her justice, for his sake as for her own. She 
had had her little spark of romance in her life, 
and she had trodden it out deliberately if not al- 
together of her own free-will, and she had no 
reason to complain that the reality she had tak- 
en in exchange had disappointed her in any way. 
To the “ might have been” she never voluntarily 
turned her thoughts after the first pain and bit- 
terness of the interview with Edward Dunstan 
had passed away; and if a speculation about 
how they should meet, if ever, where and when, 
crossed them, it was not attended by much so- 
licitude. Laura was not of a disposition to feel 
apprehension about the future; she carried out 
the maxim which in homely phrase bids us “ not 
bid the devil good-morrow until we meet him.” 
No doubt she had been a little sorry for herself, 
and a good deal sorry for Dunstan, but both feel- 
ings passed, and only a vague revival of them 
attended her contemplated return to England. 
Charming, popular, and admired as she was, the 
most jealous husband could have found no fault 
with her; her manners were quite free from co- 
quetry, and her easy, eager enjoyment of all the 
pleasures of society was of the freshest and even- 
est kind. Thus, except in the sense of a disap- 
pointed hope of what her feelings toward him- 
self might come to be—a sense that was reveal- 
ing to him little by little the truth that he had 
expected of her what there was not in her the 
capacity to give—Robert Thornton never felt the 
serpent fang. 

We have seen how Captain Dunstan speculated 
on what might possibly be Laura’s feelings con- 
cerning his marriage; and though he was mis- 
taken in supposing that her self-complacency 
would be rudely shaken, it would be vain to deny 
that Laura did hear of the event with a twinge 
of mortification. She would not have acknowl- 
edged it to herself, and she would have been 
profoundly disgusted at the bare notion that any 
one could have suspected it; nevertheless she 
had let it out to Julia. It was very soon, she 
thought, after all his protestation and his de- 
spair. He had got over that pretty quickly— 
just like a man! However, she had no business 
and no inclination to think at all about it; and 
though she could not help feeling just a little 
curiosity, she would carefully avoid indulging it 
by asking questions either of Sir Wilfrid Esdaile 
or Mrs. Monroe. She was tolerably certain that 
Sir Wilfrid must know something, if not all, hav- 
ing been with Dunstan at Southampton, and if 
Dunstan had told his wife, as was not unlikely— 
for her triumph would but be augmented by a 
vivid picture of Laura’s fickleness and mercenary 
behavior, as he, having got over his love for her, 
would be sure to paint them—what more likely 
than that his wife would feel curious about her, 
and question Mrs. Monroe? In case she did so, 
at least there should be no curiosity on Laura’s 
side te report. Thus it happened that after the 
one casual mention of Mrs. Dunstan on the day 
of their meeting on the Castle Hill, she was never 
again referred to by Laura and Mrs, Monroe. 

The brief attack of hurt vanity from which 
Laura suffered was much assuaged by the reflec- 
tion that the fact of Dunstan’s marriage removed 
from Laura’s path the one little difficulty which 
lay in it. She had nothing to fear from his im- 
petuosity now; his own “ fickleness,” his readi- 
ness to obliterate the past by a new tie, had am- 
ply condoned hers. It was not a very long step 
for Laura’s active fancy from this consoling con- 
sideration to wondering where and how she and 
Mrs. Dunstan should meet, what they would think 
of each other, and whether Dunstan’s Janet was 
as charming as her Janet. The dead past buried 
itself with wholesome celerity in Laura’s case. 
She drew several: pictures in her imagination of 
the meeting, which in the nature of things was 
to be 


Not one of those pictures prefigured, ever so 
remotely, the truth of the meeting between Laura 
Thornton and Edward Dunstan’s wife. 

Mrs. Monroe was again better toward the close 
of Laura’s stay at Nice, and able to drive out 
with her friend. The Firefly was to make one 
last cruise along the coast, with Mr. Thornton 
and Sir Wilfrid Esdaile on board, before going 
home. They were a pleasant party at the em- 
barkation. Laura, Mrs. Monroe, and Miss Wells 
were to drive to Beaulieu, after they had taken 
leave of the gentlemen, whose return was to be 
looked for in three days. 

“T am glad to keep Esdaile out of mischief, 
even for a short time,” Mr. Thornton had said to 
his wife that morning, “and you must keep him 
up to coming on to Paris with us. He is horribly 
reckless, and the set here is worse than ever, if 
possible.” 

The farewells were spoken with smiles and 

wishes on the part of the ladies. Mr. 
hornton foretold a delightful cruise and added 
fame to the Firefly. Miss Wells promised him 
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care of herself during his absence. He had 
taken leave of her, and was about to step into 
the boat, when he turned back, said something to 
her in a whisper, and kissed her. When they 
drove away, her companions saw that Laura’s 
eyes were full of tears. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.) 
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PART II.—{ Continued.) 


An ingen:ous mind might, perhaps, trace a con- 
nection between the young girl’s allusion to her 
destitution of social privileges and a question she 
asked on the morrow as she sat with her sister at 
lunch. 

“ Don’t you mean to write to—to any one ?” said 
Bessie. 

“TI wrote this morning to Captain Littledale,” 
Mrs. Westgate replied. 

“But Mr. Woodley said that Captain Littledale 
had gone to India.” 

“ He said he thought he had heard so; he knew 
nothing about it.” 

For a moment Bessie Alden said nothing more ; 
then, at last, “ And don’t you intend to write to— 
to Mr. Beaumont ?” she inquired. 

“You mean to Lord Lambeth,” said her sister. 

“T said Mr. Beaumont, because he was so good 
a friend of yours.” 

Mrs. Westgate looked at the young girl with sis- 
terly candor. “I don’t care two straws for Mr. 
Beaumont.” 

“You were certainly very nice to him.” 

“T am nice to every one,” said Mrs. Westgate, 
simply. 

“ To every one but me,” rejoined Bessie, smiling. 

Her sister continued to look at her; then, at last, 
“ Are you in love with Lord Lambeth ?” she asked. 

The young girl stared a moment, and the ques- 
tion was apparently too humorous even to make 
her blush. “ Not that I know of,” she answered. 

“ Because if you are,” Mrs. Westgate went on, 
“T shall certainly not send for him.” 

“That proves what I said,” declared Bessie, 
smiling—“ that you are not nice to me.” 

“It would be a poor service, my dear child,” 
said her sister. 

“In what sense? There is nothing against 
Lord Lambeth that I know of.” 

Mrs. Westgate was silent a moment. 
are in love with him then?” 

Bessie stared again; but this time she blushed 
a little. “Ah! if you won’t be serious,” she an- 
swered, “ we will not mention him again.” 

For some moments Lord Lambeth was not men- 
tioned again, and it was Mrs. Westgate who, at 
the end of this period, reverted to him. “Of 
course I will let him know we are here, because 
I think he would be hurt—justly enough—if we 
should go away without seeing him. It is fair to 
give him a chance to come and thank me for the 
kindness we showed him. But I don’t want to 
seem eager.” 

“ Neither do J,” said Bessie, with a little laugh. 

“Though I confess,” added her sister, “that I 
am curious to see how he will behave.” 

“ He behaved very well at Newport.” 

“ Newport isnot London. At Newport he could 
do as he liked; but here it is another affair. He 
has to have an eye to consequences.” 

“Tf he had more freedom, then, at Newport,” 
argued Bessie, “it is the more to his credit that 
he behaved well; and if he has to be so careful 
here, it is possible he will behave even better.” 

“ Better—better,” repeated her sister. “ My 
dear child, what is your point of view ?” 

“How do you mean—my point of view ?” 

“Don’t you care for Lord Lambeth—a little ?” 

This time Bessie Alden was displeased; she 
slowly got up from the table, turning her face 
away from her sister. “ You will oblige me by 
not talking so,” she said. 

Mrs. Westgate sat watching her for some mo- 
ments as she moved slowly about the room and 
went and stood at the window. “I will write to 
him this afternoon,” she said at last. 

“Do as you please !” Bessie answered ; and pres- 
ently she turned round. “I am not afraid to say 
that I like Lord Lambeth. I like him very much.” 

“ He is not clever,” Mrs. Westgate declared. 

“Well, there have been clever people whom 
I have disliked,” said Bessie Alden; “so that I 
suppose I may like a stupid one. Besides, Lord 
Lambeth is not stupid.” 

“Not so stupid as he looks!” exclaimed her 
sister, smiling. 

“If I were in love with Lord Lambeth, as you 
said just now, it would be bad policy on your part 
to abuse him.” 

“My dear child, don’t give me lessons in pol- 
icy!” cried Mrs. Westgate. “The policy I mean 
to follow is very deep.” 

The young girl began to walk about the room 
again; then she stopped before her sister. “I 
have never heard in the course of five minutes,” 
she said, “‘so many hints and innuendoes. I wish 
you would tell me in plain English what you mean.” 

“T mean that you may be much annoyed.” 

“That is still only a hint,” said Bessie. 

Her sister looked at her, hesitating an instant. 
“Tt will be said of you that you have come after 
Lord Lambeth—that you followed him.” 

Bessie Alden threw back her pretty head like a 
startled hind, and a look flashed into her face that 
made Mrs. Westgate rise from her chair. “Who 
says such things as that ?” she demanded. 

“ People here.” 

“T don’t believe it,” said Bessie. 

“You have a very convenient faculty of doubt. 
But my policy will be, as I say, very deep. I shall 
leave you to find out this kind of thing for your- 
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Bessie fixed her eyes upon her sister, and Mrs. 
Westgate thought for a moment there were tears in 
them. “ Do they talk that way here?” she asked. 

“You will see. I shall leave you alone.” 

“Don’t leave me alone,” said Bessie Alden. 
“Take me away.” 

“No; I want to see what you make of it,” her 
sister continued. 

“T don’t understand.” 

“You will understand after Lord Lambeth has 
come,” said Mrs. Westgate, with a little laugh. 

The two ladies had arranged that on this after- 
noon Willie Woodley should go with them to Hyde 
Park, where Bessie Alden expected to derive much 
entertainment from sitting on a little green chair, 
under the great trees, beside Rotten Row. The 
want of a suitable escort had hitherto rendered 
this pleasure inaccessible ; but no escort now, for 
such an expedition, could have been more suitable 
than their devoted young countryman, whose mis- 
sion in life, it might almost be said, was to find 
chairs for ladies, and who appeared on the stroke 
of half past five with a white camellia in his but- 
ton-hole. 

“T have written to Lord Lambeth, my dear,” 
said Mrs, Westgate to her sister, on coming into 
the room where Bessie Alden, drawing on her long 
gray gloves, was entertaining their visitor. 

Bessie said nothing, but Willie Woodley ex- 
claimed that his lordship was in town; he had 
seen his name in the Morning Post. 

“Do you read the Morning Post?” asked Mrs. 
Westgate. 

“Oh yes; it’s great fun,” Willie Woodley af- 
firmed. 

“T want so to see it,” said Bessie ; “ there is so 
much about it in Thackeray.” 

“T will send it to you every morning,” said 
Willie Woodley. 

He found them what Bessie Alden thought ex- 
cellent places, under the great trees, beside the 
famous avenue whose humors had been made fa- 
miliar to the young girl’s childhood by the pictures 
in Punch. The day was bright and warm, and the 
crowd of riders and spectators, and the great pro- 
cession of carriages, were proportionately dense 
and brilliant. The scene bore the stamp of the 
London Season at its height, and Bessie Alden 
found more entertainment in it than she was able 
to express to her companions. She sat silent, 
under her parasol, and her imagination, according 
to its wont, let itself loose into the great changing 
assemblage of striking and suggestive figures. 
They stirred up a host of old impressions and pre- 
conceptions, and she found herself fitting a his- 
tory to this person and a theory to that, and mak- 
ing a place for them all in her little private mu- 
seum of types. But if she said little, her sister on 
one side and Willie Woodley on the other express- 
ed themselves in lively alternation. 

“Look at that green dress with blue flounces,” 
said Mrs. Westgate. “ Quelle toilette !” 

“That’s the Marquis of Blackborough,” said 
the young man—“ the one in the white coat. I 
heard him speak the other night in the House of 
Lords ; it was something about ramrods ; he call- 
ed them wamwods. He’s an awful swell.” 

“Did you ever see any thing like the way they 
are pinned back?” Mrs. Westgate resumed. “They 
never know where to stop.” 

“ They do nothing but stop,” said Willie Wood- 
ley. “It prevents them from walking. Here 
comes a great celebrity—Lady Beatrice Bellevue. 
She’s awfully fast ; see what little steps she takes.” 

“Well, my dear,” Mrs. Westgate pursued, “I 
hope you are getting some ideas for your coutu- 
riére?” 

“IT am getting plenty of ideas,” said Bessie, 
“but I don’t know that my couturiére would ap- 
preciate them.” 

Willie Woodley presently perceived a friend on 
horseback, who rode up beside the barrier of the 
Row and beckoned to him. He went forward, and 
the crowd of pedestrians closed about him, so that 
for some ten minutes he was hidden from sight. 
At last he re-appeared, bringing a gentleman with 
him—a gentleman whom Bessie at first supposed 
to be his friend dismounted. But at a second 
glance she found herself looking at Lord Lam- 
beth, who was shaking hands with her sister. 

“T found him over there,” said Willie Woodley, 
“ and I told him you were here.” 

And then Lord Lambeth, touching his hat a lit- 
tle, shook hands with Bessie. “ Fancy your being 
here!” he said. He was blushing and smiling; he 
looked very handsome, and he had a kind of splen- 
dor that he had not had in America. Bessie Al- 
den’s imagination, as we know, was just then in ex- 
ercise; so that the tall young Englishman, as he 
stood there looking down at her, had the benefit 
of it. “Héis handsomer and more splendid than 
any thing I have ever"seen,” she said to herself. 
And then she Teffiembered that he was a Marquis, 
and she thought he looked like a Marquis. 

“T say, you know,” he cried, “ you ought to have 
let a man know you were here !” 

“T wrote to you an hour ago,” said Mrs. West- 


ate. 

“ Doesn’t all the world know it ?” asked Bessie, 
smiling. 

“J assure you I didn’t know it!” cried Lord 
Lambeth. “Upon my honor I hadn't heard of it. 
Ask Woodley now; had I, Woodley ?” 

“ Well, I think you are rather a humbug,” said 
Willie Woodley. 

“ You don’t believe that—do you, Miss Alden ?” 
asked his lordship. “You don’t believe I’m a 
humbug, eh ?” 

“No,” said Bessie, “I don’t.” 

“ You are too tall to stand up, Lord Lambeth,” 
Mrs. Westgate observed. ‘“‘ You are only tolerable 
when you sit down. Be so good as to get a chair.” 

He found a chair and placed it sidewise, close 
to the two ladies. “If I hadn’t met Woodley I 
should never have found you,” he went on. 
“Should I, Woodley ?” 

“Well, I guess not,” said the young American. 

“Not even with my letter?” asked Mrs. West- 
gate. 





“ Ah, well, I haven’t got your letter yet; I sup- 
pose I shall get it this evening. It was awfully 
kind of you to write.” 

“So I said to Bessie,” observed Mrs. Westgate. 

“Did she say so, Miss Alden?” Lord Lambeth 
inquired. “I dare say you have been here a 
month.” 

“We have been here three,” said Mrs. West- 


te. 

“ Have you been here three months ?” the young 
man asked again of Bessie. 

“Tt seems a long time,” Bessie answered. 

“T say, after that you had better not call me a 
humbug!” cried Lord Lambeth. “I have only 
been in town three weeks; but you must have 
been hiding away ; I haven’t seen you any where.” 

“ Where should you have seen us—where should 
we have gone ?” asked Mrs. Westgate. 

“You should have gone to Hurlingham,” said 
Willie Woodley. 

“No; let Lord Lambeth tell us,” Mrs. Westgate 
insisted. 

“ There are plenty of places to go to,” said Lord 
Lambeth ; “each one stupider than the other. I 
mean people’s houses; they send you cards.” 

“No one has sent us cards,” said Bessie. 

“ Weare very quiet,” lfer sister declared. “We 
are here as travellers.” 

“We have been to Madame Tussaud’s,” Bessie 
pursued. 

“Oh, I say!” cried Lord Lambeth. 

“We thought we should find your image there,” 
said Mrs. Westgate—“ yours and Mr. Beaumont’s.” 

“In the Chamber of Horrors?” laughed the 
young man. 

“Tt did duty very well for a party,” said Mrs. 
Westgate. “All the women were décolletées, and 
many of the figures looked as if they could speak 
if they, tried.” 

“ Upon my word,” Lord Lambeth rejoined, “ you 
see people at London parties that look as if they 
couldn’t speak if they tried.” 

“Do you think Mr. Woodley could find us Mr. 
Beaumont ?” asked Mrs. Westgate. 

Lord Lambeth stared and looked round him. 
“Tdare say he could. Beaumont often comes here. 
Don’t you think you could find him, Woodley ? 
Make a dive into the crowd.” 

“Thank you; I have had enough diving,” said 
Willie Woodley. “TI will wait till Mr. Beaumont 
comes to the surface.” 

“T will bring him to see you,” said Lord Lam- 
beth ; “ where are you staying ?” 

“ You will find the address in my letter—Jones’s 
Hotel.” 

“Oh, one of those places just out of Picca- 
dilly? Beastly hole, isn’t it?” Lord Lambeth in- 
quired. 

“T believe it’s the best hotel in London,” said 
Mrs. Westgate. 

“ But they give you awful rubbish to eat, don’t 
they ?” his lordship went on. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Westgate. 

“T always feel so sorry for the people that come 
up to town and go to live in those places,” con- 
tinued the young man. “They eat nothing but 
filth.” 

“Oh, I say!” cried Willie Woodley. 

“ Well, how do you like London, Miss Alden ?” 
Lord Lambeth asked, unperturbed by this ejacu- 
lation. 

“T think it’s grand,” said Bessie Alden. 

“My sister likes it, in spite of the ‘ filth!” Mrs. 
Westgate exclaimed. 

“T hope you are going to stay a long time.” 

“ As long as I can,” said Bessie. 

“And where is Mr. Westgate?” asked Lord 
Lambeth of this gentleman’s wife. 

“ He’s where he always is—in that tiresome New 
York.” 

“He must be tremendously clever,” said the 
young man. 

“‘] suppose he is,” said Mrs. Westgate. 

Lord Lambeth sat for nearly an hour with his 
American friends ; but it is not our purpose to re- 
late their conversation in full. He addressed a 
great many remarks to Bessie Alden, and finally 
turned toward her altogether, while Willie Wood- 
ley entertained Mrs. Westgate. Bessie herself said 
very little ; she was on her guard, thinking of what 
her sister had said to her at lunch. Little by little, 
however, she interested herself in Lord Lambeth 
again, as she had done at Newport; only it seem- 
ed to her that here he might become more inter- 
esting. He would be an unconscious part of the 
antiquity, the impressiveness, the picturesqueness, 
of England ; and poor Bessie Alden, like many 
a Yankee maiden, was terribly at the mercy of 
picturesqueness. 

‘“‘T have often wished I were at Newport again,” 
said the young man. “Those days I spent at 
your sister’s were awfully jolly.” 

“We enjoyed them very much; I hope your 
father is better.” 

“Oh dear, yes. When I got to England, he 
was out grouse-shooting. It was what you call in 
America a gigantic fraud. My mother had got 
nervous. My three weeks at Newport seemed like 
a happy dream.” 

“ America certainly is very different from Eng- 
land,” said Bessie. 

“T hope you like England better, eh?” Lord 
Lambeth rejoined, almost persuasively. 

“No Englishman can ask that seriously of a 
person of another country.” 

Her companion looked at her for a moment. 
“You mean it’s a matter of course ?” 

“If I were English,” said Bessie, “ it would cer- 
tainly seem to me a matter of course that every 
one should be a good patriot.” 

“Oh dear, yes, patriotism is every thing,” said 
Lord Lambeth, not quite following, but very con- 
tented. “Now, what are you going to do here?” 

“On Thursday I am going to the Tower.” 

“ The Tower?” 

“The Tower of London. 
of it?” 

“Oh yes, I have been there,” said Lord Lam- 
beth. “Iwas taken there by my governess when 
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I was six years old. 
there.” 

“Do give me a few more rum ideas,” said Bes- 
sie. ‘I want to see every thing of that sort. I 
am going to Hampton Court, and to Windsor, and 
to the Dulwich Gallery.” 

Lord Lambeth seemed greatly amused. “I 
wonder you don’t go to the Rosherville Gardens.” 

“ Are they interesting ?” asked Bessie, 

“Oh, wonderful.” 

“ Are they very old ? 
said Bessie. 

“They are tremendously old; they are all falling 
to ruins.” 

“T think there is nothing so charming as an old 
ruinous garden,” said the young girl. ‘“ We must 
certainly go there.” 

Lord Lambeth broke out into merriment. “I 
say, Woodley,” he cried, “ here’s Miss Alden wants 
to go to the Rosherville Gardens !” 

Willie Woodley looked a little blank; he was 
caught in the fact of ignorance of an apparently 
conspicuous feature of London life. But in a 
moment he turned it off. ‘“ Very well,” he said, 
“Pll write for a permit.” 

Lord Lambeth’s exhilaration increased. “Gad, 
I believe you Americans would go any where !” he 
cried. 

“We wish to go to Parliament,” said Bessie. 
“That’s one of the first things.” 

“Oh, it would bore you to death!” cried the 
young man. 

“We wish to hear you speak.” 

“T never speak—except to young ladies,” 
Lord Lambeth, smiling. 

Bessie Alden looked at him a while, smiling too 
in the shadow of her parasol. 
strange,” she murmured. 
prove of you.” 

“ Ah, now, don’t be severe, Miss Alden,” said 
Lord Lambeth, smiling still more. 
be severe. 
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“ Please don’t 
I want you to like me—awfully.” 

“To like you awfully? You must not laugh 
at me, then, when I make mistakes. I consider 
it my right—as a free-born American—to make 
as many mistakes as I choose.” 

“Upon my word, I didn’t laugh at you,” said 
Lord Lambeth. ; 

“And not only that,” Bessie went on; “but I 
hold that all my mistakes shall be set down to my 
credit. You must think the better of me for them.” 

“T can’t think better of you than I do,” the 
young man declared. 

Bessie Alden looked at him a moment again. 
“You certainly speak very well to young ladies. 
But why don’t you address the House ?—isn’t that 
what they call it ?” 

“* Because I have nothing to say,” said Lord Lam- 
beth. 

“ Haven't you a great position 2” asked Bessie 
Alden. 

He looked a moment at the back of his glove. 
“Tl set that down,” he said, “as one of your mis- 
takes—to your credit.” And as if he disliked 
talking about his position, he changed the subject. 
“T wish you would let me go with you to the Tow- 
er, and to Hampton Court, and to all those other 
places.” 

“We shall be most happy,” said Bessie. 

“And of course I shall be delighted to show 
you the House of Lords—some day that suits you. 
There are a lot of things I want to do for you. I 
want to make you havea good time. AndI should 
like very much to present some of my friends to 
you, if it wouldn’t bore you. Then it would be 
awfully kind of you to come down to Branches.” 

“We are much obliged to you, Lord Lambeth,” 
said Bessie. “‘ What is Branches ?” 

“It’s a house inthe country. I think you might 
like it.” ; 

Willie Woodley and Mrs. Westgate at this mo- 
ment were sitting in silence, and the voung man’s 
ear caught these last words of Lord Lambeth’s. 
“ He’s inviting Miss Bessie to one of his castles,” 
he murmured to his companion. 

Mrs. Westgate, foreseeing what she mentally 
called “ complications,” immediately got up; and 
the two ladies, taking leave of Lord Lambeth, re- 
turned, under Mr. Woodley’s conduct, to Jones’s 
Hotel. ; 


[TO BR CONTINUED. ] 





THE PRINCESS ALICE AND 
HER DAUGHTER. 
FPXHE accompanying excellent portraits of the 
Princess Alice and her young daughter, who 
so lately fell a victim to malignant diphtheria en- 
gendered from the miasmatic vapors of the old 
ducal palace at Darmstadt, will be full of interest 
at this moment. The Princess Alice was per- 
haps the most popular of Queen Victoria’s daugh- 
ters, and her death is deeply mourned both in 
England and in her adopted country, where she 
had endeared herself to all classes, both high and 
low, by her kindness of heart and womanly vir- 
tues. She died on the anniversary of her fa- 
ther’s death, whom, seventeen years before, she 
had nursed through his last illness. The 14th of 
December henceforth will be a doubly mournful 
day to the royal family of England. The Prince 
of Wales, in announcing his sister’s death to Earl 
Granville, thus characterizes her: “So good, so 
kind, so clever. We had gone through so much 
together—my father’s illness, then my own; and 
she has succumbed to the pernicious malady 
which laid low her husband and children, whom 
she nursed with unceasing care and attention. 
The Queen bears up bravely, but her grief is too 
deep for words.” 

It is said that in her childhood the Princess 
Alice was ambitious, and declared that she would 
marry none but a king; but later love prevailed, 
and she married the heir to a petty German prin- 
cipality out of pure affection. It must have been 
a painful transition from the brilliant court of 
St. James’s to the sombre palace of Darmstadt, 
surrounded by a moat, in the midst of the town, 
and approached by a broad street, flanked by high 
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gloomy houses, where scarcely a foot-passenger 
was to be seen. Indeed, carriages were so scarce 
in the musty old town that on the occasion of 


court festivities an omnibus was accustomed to | 


assemble the guests and convey them from their 
homes to the palace. 

It is only within a short time, however—since 
the accession of Prince Louis to the Grand Ducal 
throne upon his uncle’s death—that the Princess 
has lived in the palace-fortress that proved her 
tomb. During the lifetime of her father-in-law 
she resided in one of the pleasantest houses in 
town, where she gathered her friends about her, 
and strove to create a circle unfettered by the 
cumbrous ceremonials that prevail in German so- 
ciety. A lady who was in Darmstadt at this time 








driver or footman, drinking in the morning from 
her open carriage, it was scandalized. But the 
Prince was charmed with her daring; he loved 
her and admired her, and in his eyes all that she 
did was right. 

“She graced the assemblies with the elegant 
manners she learned at the court of St. James’s ; 
but in the broad streets and extensive parks of 
the somewhat rural ducal town she felt that she 
had no longer the dignity of her mother to sup- 
port, and she revelled in the freedom of both 
heart and will. Royalty is always glad to break 
its shackles and be free. Uneasy, surely, must 
be the head that is ever conscious of its crown. 
Even Queen Victoria, stickler for forms though 
she is declared to be, joys in being a simple do- 


| 
| 
| 





her somewhat a Hausfrau, and she shared with 
her sisters in their fondness for the arts, which 
both the Queen and Prince Albert affected. In 


| more than one of the royal palaces and museums 


of Europe one sees well-cut cameos, finely mod- 
elled busts and statuettes, fair etchings, draw- 
ings, and paintings—the works of love of the 
daughters of Queen Victoria. 

“ When Prince Louis went out.to his command 


| in the Franeo-German war, the Princess Alice 


was bowed down with grief and anxious fore- 
bodings ; but when the sick and wounded were 
at her door, she opened it to them. She gave 
them beds, baked them bread, founded and su- 
perintended hospitals, and carried good cheer 
with her personal magnetism wherever she went. 





[January 25, 1879. 


been facetiously pronounced to be larger than the 
duchy. Architects of eminence declared in ad- 
vance that the plan of construction was impracti- 
cable ; but an unpretending carpenter succeeded 
in building a room 319 feet long, 157 wide, and 
83 feet high. 

“Ttis a pleasant summer day’s pastime to stroll 
through the well-shaded public gardens of Darm- 
stadt. Under the trees, buried there at her own 
request, lies a Prussian princess who failed to get 
her woman’s rights from the admiring hero Fred- 
erick the Great, who wrote upon her tomb: ‘In 
sexi foemina, in genio vir.’ 

“As one goes in Berne to the bear pits, one 
goes in Darmstadt to the preserves, to see the 
ducal wild boars kept for the chase.” 
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PRINCESS ALICE MAUD MARY (GRAND DUCHESS OF HESSE). 
Born Aprr. 25, 1843. Diep December 14, 1878. 


gives the following pleasant reminiscences of the 
home life of the Princess Alice and her family : 

“The Princess Alice kept alive in quiet Darm- 
stadt a not unfriendly breeze of constant criti- 
cism by her violation of the rigid customs of the 
little duchy. The smaller the German court, the 
prouder and more insolent. 

“When the crowned heads of England and 
Russia honored the Empress Eugénie as the wife 
of the ruler of the French, the heads of a petty 
German duchy refused to recognize her. And 
although the Princess Alice was the daughter of 
the Queen of England, Darmstadt felt aggrieved 
because she walked on the highway and talked 
pleasantly with those she met. When first it 
saw her holding her horses’ reins, and, without 





mestic matron so long as she stays in her home | 


among the Scotch hills. There she will neither 
permit hats to be raised nor knees to bow before 
her as Queen. She wishes to be known at Cra- 
thie simply as the beneficent lady of Balmoral. 
And the Princess Louise, whose rigid formalisms 
grow stiff and hard in the cool, somewhat demo- 
cratic atmosphere of Canada, took many a wild 
flight of fancy when she promised to marry the 
Marquis of Lorne. ‘Now I can ride in a han- 


som cab—the ambition of my lifetime !’ she cried, | 


as soon as she became a marchioness. 


she trod on the very boundary line of German 
propriety. Her home affections and cares made 


PRINCESS MARIE VICTORIA FEODORE LEOPOLDINE. 


Born May 24, 1874, 


“When the Prince of Wales was at death’s 
door, and the kingdom, with wet eyes and full 
hearts, prayed for his restoration, the Princess 
Alice was ever at his bedside; night and day she 
sat with him, his most faithful nurse. 

“T heard many tales of the Princess as I walk- 
ed the streets of Darmstadt with Paul Weber, 
the artist. Art lives in Europe, where commerce 
can not thrive, and Darmstadt is proud of its gal- 
leries. It claims possession of the original of the 
Holbein Madonna which is in the Dresden gal- 


| lery—the acknowledged peer of the Sistine Ma- 
“ Alice, like all the Guelphs, loved to have her | 
way; and her conscience was not disturbed when | 


donna of Raphael. 

“Darmstadt makes little pretension to fine ar- 
chitecture, but it points to a triumph of skill in 
the building of its Military Drill House, which has 


Diep Novemser 16, 1878. 


The Duchess of Edinburgh, who recently visited 
Darmstadt, was the last member of the royal fam- 
ily who saw the Princess Alice. A few hours 
after her departure, while the Grand Duke and 
Duchess were at the railway station preparing to 
leave the city for a purer atmosphere, the Princess 
sickened, and was obliged to return to the palace, 
which she was never to leave alive. The Grand 
Duke, though convalescent, is still reported in an 
alarming state of weakness. The Princess Alice 
leaves five children—a son ten years old, and four 
daughters, the eldest of whom is fifteen. Her 
younger son was accidentally killed by falling 
from a window, some six years ago, while the 





youngest of all, the Princess Marie, died of diph- 
theria a few days before her mother. 
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Hat for Young Girl. 

Tue broad brim of this hat, which slopes off toward the back, is cut of 
stiff lace, and covered with a border of blue fox. The crown is likewise 
of stiff lace, and is covered with brown cocks’ feathers, which are arranged 
falling to the back. On the left side is a bird with red body and brown 
wings, as shown by the illustration. 


Swiss Muslin, Lace, and Ribbon Cap, Figs. 1 and 2. 

For this cap cut an oval piece of stiff lace, pleat it on the edge, and set 
it on a band twenty-two inches and a‘half long and an inch wide. Bind 
this band with Bordeaux satin ribbon, and cover the crown with a piece of 
Swiss muslin of suitable size, laying the front in two and the back in six 
pleats turned toward each other. The cap is edged with pleated Valen- 
ciennes lace an inch and three-quarters wide, and nansook borders embroid- 
ered with red and blue cotton in point Russe, The upper row of lace con- 


CasumerE Hoop. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, IX., Fig. 44. 






































ceals the seam made by 
setting on a row of stand- 
ing loops of pale pink and 
Bordeaux satin ribbon. 
A bias strip of Swiss mus- 
lin edged with lace is set 
on the back edge of the 
cap as shown by Fig. 1. 
The end of this strip is 
f left to hang in a scarf, 
which is caught together 
/ at intervals with ribbons 
of both shades. The back of 
the cap is trimmed besides with 
long loops and an end of similar 
ribbon, which 
tacked to 
the wrong side 
of the scarf, 


Black Silk 


“Fe pap ei Tulle Fichu. 
\\\we Tas fichu 
of black silk 


\\s 





Faery; 


hyn 
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Faltue aNp Suck Gauze Batt Dress.—Front.—[For Back, see Fig. 1, Double Page.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 22-25. 


Fig. 1.—Swiss Mvs.iy, 
Lace, anD Rippon Cap. 
Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 


black silk and gold thread in netting on a mesh a quarter of an inch in 
circumference, and consists of three rounds worked with black silk, one 
round with gold thread, and two rounds with black silk. Into the last 
round knot tassels of black silk. 


Swiss Muslin Cap with Navy and Pale Blue Ribbon. 

For the front cut of stiff lace one piece fourteen inches long and an 
inch wide, and for the back cut one piece of the same width and nine 
inches and a quarter long, join both parts and wire them. On this brim 
arrange the crown of Swiss muslin, laying the front in a box pleat four 
inches wide, and the back in four pleats turned toward each other. The 
front edge of the cap is trimmed with alternate loops of light and navy 
blue satin ribbon, and with a Swiss muslin ruffle edged with Valenciennes 
The ruffle-is headed with pale blue and navy blue ribbon. The 






























lace. 





FLANNEL Hoop. 
Fer pattern and description see Supplement, No, X., Pig. 45. 

































back of the cap is 
edged with longer 
loops, headed by a 


strip of Swiss muslin, 
which is edged with 
lace, and contin- 
ued to form strings. 
Loops and ends of 
ribbon are set on the 
sides and in front, as 
shown by the illus- 
tration. 


White Plush Bonnet. 


See illustration on page 57. 
Tue brim of this bonnet 

is faced with 

white satin 

and edged with 

gold soutache. 

It is turned up 

in a revers on 

the left side, 


Swiss Musurn Cap with Navy 
AND Pate Bive Rippon. 


1s 


Fig. 2.—Swiss MUSLIN, 
Lack, AND Rippon Car. 
Front.—{See Fig. 1.] 


and is trimmed 
tulle is sixty - four with a knot of sat- 
inches long and four- in and a bronze 
teen inches wide, and dagger. Folds of 


is sloped off from the 


white satin are laid 










middle toward the around the crown. 
sides so that the Two long white 
ends are seven inch- ostrich feathers 





complete the trim- 
ming. 


es wide each. Hav- eee 
ing rounded off the Brack Sixx TULLE 
Ficuv. 


corners, hem | 
the fichu all | Lace 
around, run- Fichu- 
ning in a | Collar. 
gold thread, | See illustra- 
and edge it tion on p. 57. 
with fringe. | . Tue foun- 
This fringe dation of this 
i collar is cut 
| 


is worked 
with double | of stiff lace, Tutte Bat Dress. 
threads of | and is edged For description see Supplement. 
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with Pompadour lace two inches wide, and finish- 
ed at the neck with gathered Spanish lace of the 
same width. The foundation is covered with 
similar lace, as shown by the illustration. Bows 
of pale blue, pale pink, and olive green gros 
grain ribbon complete the collar. 


Borders for Lingerie.— White 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 56. 

Turse borders are worked on white batiste, 
nansook, or linen in satin, overcast, and button- 
hole stitch with embroidery cotton, and are filled 
with wheels and lace stitches of fine flax thread. 


Netted Guipure Cravat End. 
See illustration on page 57. 

Tue foundation for this cravat end is worked 
in straight netting, darned in point d’esprit, point 
de toile, and point de reprise with medium-sized 
thread, and is filled with wheels. The single 
bars of the foundation are overcast with thread 
as shown by the illustration, Edge the cravat 
end with button-hole stitches, and cut away the 
projecting net foundation. 





ANSWERS 7'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Exsiz.—Dark red bonnets, such as garnet and wine- 
color, are in good style now. They are made of felt, 
or else of velvet, either plain or striped, and are trimmed 
with ribbon and ostrich tips of the same shade ; cream- 
color and pale blue are sometimes used with red. 

L, A. T.—We have not the pattern you want. 

K. G. L.—The quotation is from Coleridge’s “ An- 
cient Mariner.” 

Anemonx.—Young ladies will continue to wear 
black silk sacques trimmed with fur. Chinchilla is the 
favorite trimming fur. Use the Trianon polonaise pat- 
tern for your short suit. It is illustrated in Bazar No. 
50, Vol. XI. We have a pretty cut paper pattern of a 
short princesse dress for a walking dress. 

L, 8. B.—Read about travelling dresses for brides in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 50, Vol. XI. Instead 
of silk, use cloth with velvet trimmings. The gloves 
should be in contrast, not to match the color of the 
suit. 

Sunsorrure.—Cashmere trimmed with satin is the 
very lightest mourning, and not at all suitable for one 
who still wears a crape bonnet and veil; a felt bonnet 
trimmed with satin would be better, and these articles 
are all appropriate for one who has worn mourning 
two years. A hostess does not ask a lady making a 
formal call to remove her bonnet and wrap. Fifteen 
minutes is the regulation length of a formal call. A 
gold chain should not be worn with mourning dress. 
Jet, onyx, or black cord is used as a watch chain. 

Constant Reapers.—Fancy stores are advertised 1n 
our columns where you can find the information you 
want, 

Mrs. Crvsn.—We do not publish special monograms 
at the request of our readers. 

Rusy anp Prart.—We can send you a back number 
of the Bazar containing descriptions of fancy costumes 
for a masked ball. 

Estnex.—Tea cozies are usually wadded. We can 
send you a Bazar containing a full description of the 
manner of making cozies. Raised worsted-work is 
either tufted or stuffed. A card with your name and 
the hotel at which you are stopping is sufficient to no- 
tify your friends of your arrival in town, and is of it- 
self an invitation to call upon you. 

Sreruxn M.—Yes. That depends on their merit. 
Address Harper & Brothers. 

8. E. G.—The old-fashioned Turkey red curtains are 
not objectionable for your house in a country place. 

Mania D.—For a round walking skirt of black silk 
the best trimming is a single knife-pleated flounce, or 
else one in larger kilt-pleating. Such skirts are most 
stylish when very simply trimmed. 

M. B. M.—Read reply just given “‘ Maria D.” about 
walking skirts. Almost the same thing is true of 
trained skirts. The three back breadths of a train are 
generally different from the three short front and side 
breadths. A frill of the dress goods three or four 
inches wide in knife-pleatings is sewed to the edge of 
the train—not upon it, and is sometimes carried up 
each side the skirt to the waist. The short frout 
breadtha then have one or two knife-pleated flounces 
set on in the usual way, or else there are three or four 
narrow box-pleated flounces stiffly lined to hold them 
in shape. 

Mrs. F. L. U.—The Trianon polonaise will be a pret- 
ty model for you to make your summer silk by. It 
has features that are becoming more fashionable every 
day, and will without doubt be popular for some time 


tocome, It is at present the most approved design of | 


the Marie Antoinette and panier dresses that have 
been brought here, and Madame Raymond announces 
the growth of such styles in Paris. 

Buves.—A navy blue cloth dress can be worn very 
late in the spring in this climate. Do not use brass 
buttons with it, as you wish to use it for a travelling 
dress in May. Get black polished ivory buttons in- 
stead, and have those in bullet shape. Make your 
dress with a double-breagted coat and vest, or else sin- 
gie-breasted and buttoned from the waist line up. 
Let the over-skirt be plain, deep, and round. The 
lower skirt must be a short round skirt with a very 
narrow kilt-pleated flounce. As you like pinked edges, 
use them on your flounce and over-skirt, but a hem 
with several parallel rows of machine stitching is more 
used this season. 





CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 

Scarcecy any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood. Constitu- 
tion Water is also a sure cure for female com- 
plaints. For sale by all Druggists. Send for 
circular. Moroan & ALLEN, 59 John Street, New 
York.—[Com.] 





Sazatooa Sprines 1x Wivrer.—Drs. Strong’g Reme- 
dial Inetitute has Turkish, Russian, Hydropathic, and 
Electric fog Nes Equalizer, .~ other = e — 
for treating Nervous, Lng, Female, otber diseases. 
Prices reduced. Send for circular.—(Com.) 











OUR FACES. 

Tue human face is not only “the index of the 
soul,”” Every bodily sensation leaves its indeli- 
ble impress upon the features. Every human 
face, if studied attentively, reveals the physical 
and mental history of its possessor. On the 
crowded street of the city,-what volumes of 
these histories are open to all who would search 
them! The miser with his features drawn as 
tightly as the mouths of his money bags; the 
debauchee with his sensual, semi- animal face ; 
the young man with the future fair and broad 
before him, every line of his countenance reveal- 
ing energy and ambition; the maiden’s face 
bright with innocent love and hope,—each of 
these face-histories is as legible as the printed 
page before you. But there are other faces in 
which we may read sad histories—faces of work- 
weary women to whom living has become an irk- 
some burden. The fatal alphabet of disease is 
written upon every line of their countenances. 
Why will these women suffer from those painful 
diseases and weaknesses peculiar to the sex, 
losing besides the charm and beauty of a bright, 
beautiful face, when Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription is a sure and effectual remedy? Ladies 
who have used it pronounce it to be woman’s 
elixir of health. Sold by druggists.—[ Com.] 











Coryvine Wuert.—B 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 


the menus of the newly in- 


from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is Prone useful for cutting patterus of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





FLORILINE. 


wo PLOBRILINE.” — For THE TEETH 
AND BREATH 


Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thor- 
oughly cleanses partially-decayed teeth from all para- 
sites or living “‘animalcule,” leaving them pearly 
white, imparting a delightful fragrance to the breath. 
THE FRAGRANT “ FLORILINE” 

removes instantly all odors arising from a foul stomach 
or tobacco smoke. Being partly composed of honey, 
soda, and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it is per- 
fectly harmiess and delicious as sherry. 

Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 493 Oxford 
Street, London, England, and retailed everywhere. 


— |Shall We Do 
HAL with Our "Sa 


To keep them out of mischief? Give them somethin; 

todo. The Young Scientist gives instruction in ai 

Amateur Arte. 50 cents per year. Specimens free. 
J. D. PHIN, 176 Broadway, N.Y. 


MATHUSHEK, 


THE PERFECTION OF 


PIANOS. 


UNEQUALLED POWER, 
MATCHLESS PURE TONE, 
PERFECT DURABILITY, 
Insured by our 


Wonderful Equalizing Scale. 


Freely and universally endorsed. A complete tri- 
umph in piano-making. Llustrated Catalogues mailed 
free. Inspection invited. 

MATHUSHEK PIANO M’F’G CO., New Haven, Ct. 

Warerooms, 20 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


ATTENTION, LADIES! 


The following will be forwarded by mail to any 
address on receipt of one dollar: 

One Imitation Stone Cameo Ladies? Set 
(pin and earrings), latest style; one pair 
Cameo Sleeve Buttons to match; one 
large Miniature Brooch, nicely chased; 
one large Oval Locket, elegant design. 
The above are all Electro-piated, and copied from the 
latest gold patterns. Address 

BENTON NOVELTY CO., 
27 South 6th St., Williamsburg, N. Y. 




















Ladies Purchasing 


CORSETS 
SHOULD EXAMINE 
Madam Foy’s Improved 
CoRsSET 
SKIRT SUPPORTER 
tz For Health, Comfort, 
and Elegance of Form, it 
4 has no rival, and is really the 
4 most perfect Skirt-Supporting 
Corset made. For sale by all 
leading dealers. Manufactured 

/ by FOY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn. 


A.SELIG, 


Just received, a fresh importation of HONITON 
and POINT LACE BRAIDS, PURLINGS, 
THREADS, BOOKS of INSTRUCTION 
on LACE MAKING, PATTERNS, and 
TRACING LINEN, all at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES SENT. 
cS ee bird in health and song by bene SING- 
ER’S PATENT GRAVEL PAPER. For sale by drag- 
gists and cage dealers. Depot, 582 Hudson St., N.Y. 


ACE PATTERNS axv MATERIALS. Best 
quality. — stock in America. Send 3 


cents for illustrated 48- Catal ‘ 
BENTLEY BROS., 108 Waiker St., N.Y. 

















ESTABLISHED 1820. 


¢.6.GUNTHER’S SONS 


184 FIFTH AVENUE, 
BROADWAY and 284 8t., NEW YORK. 


Extra Long Seal Skin Sacgues, 


In new and large assortments 
of all sizes and qualities, and at moderate prices. 


Fur-Lined Circulars 
AND CLOAKS, 


In choice styles and very low in price. 


FUR TRIMMINGS, FUR ROBES, 
RUGS AND MATS. 
An inspection respectfully invited. 





N. B.—Orders by mail, or any information desired, 
will receive special and prompt attention. 








IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOD 


Preserve the beauty of the 
teeth with SOZO. . 
and then, when the hair is sil- 
vered and the eyes dimmed 
with years, the mouth will 
still reveal two glittering rows 
of unsullied ivory. 


SOZODONT 


Is a wholesome Botanical preparation and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Breath, 
arising from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, 
is completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 
It removes discolorations, imparts a glittering 
whiteness to the enamel, and renders the decom- 
position of the teeth impossible. 

















CRITICS PRONOUNCE THE NEW NOVEL 


BY 
WILKIE COLLINS, 
ENTITLED 


The Fallen Leaves, 


GREATEST WORK. 


Exclusive arrangements have been made with the 
author to print it in 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


No. 1215, 


READY THIS MORNING, 
Contains the Opening Chapter. 
10 cents Weekly, $4 OO Yearly. 
FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
Nos. 58, 55, and 57 Park Place, New York. 


CHAMPLIN’S 


LIQUID PEARL. 


An Unequalled Toilet Preparation. 
Restores, Preserves, and Beautifies the Complexion. 
Used and endorsed by Mrs. Soorr Sippons, Ciara 
Lovise Kettoee, Lorra, Janavsonex, and hundreds 
of others. Contains nothing that will injure the most 
delicate skin. Sold by all druggists. 50 cents per 
bottle. CHAMPLIN & CO., Proprietors, Buffalo, N.Y. 

















PALM & FECHTELER’S 
RETAIL DEPARTMENT 


ART AMUSEMENTS, 


No. 403 Broadway, N.Y. 
Decalcomanie, Mineral Decalcomanie, Porcelain 
Colors, Diaphanie, Scrap-Book Pictures, 
Fancy Cards, &c. 


i Gilir 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


50 Rosebud, Snowflake, and Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, 
in gold of jet, 10c. Eleetro Card Co., Northford, Ct. 











W YORK SHOPP 


Of every description for ladies pe sp ened House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY Munrinepew, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 
STYLES LOVELY CA: 10¢., or 18 Chromos, 
25 Toe. Postpaid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. ¥. 











L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York, 





THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 
Also, a full assortment of BEAUTIFYVING 
COSMETICS on hand. 
Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue. 
L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 


HARPER'S 


FRANKLIN: SQUARE LIBRARY, 


The publishers of the “Franklin Square Library” 
pay the people of this country a compliment in mak- 
ing a fifteen-cent book out of Mr. Grattan Geary’s 
“Through Asiatic Turkey: Narrative of a Journey 
from Bombay to the Bosporus.” The work is one 
of the notable books of the time, a book of the rarest 
interest, a book bearing directly upon the question of 
the future of the East, and one which throws a flood 
of white light upon the life, character, resources, and 
temper of the Persians, the Arabs, the Kurds, and 
other Asiatic peoples who seem destined to play a 
part of no little importance in the world’s history 
presently. It is a book which all thoughtful men 
must and most general readers will have at any 
price; and the first impulse of every publisher, upon 
coming into possession of such a work, must be to 
publish it in right royal fashion, at a price commen- 
surate with its value. In deciding to issue this book 
as a number in the “ Franklin Square Library,” in- 
stead, the publishers attest their conviction, founded 
upon observation of the most trustworthy kind, that 
the great mass of Americans, not less than the few, 
are intelligent readers of the best literature, and in- 
terested studeuts of the world’s affairs. In no other 
country perhaps would any publisher have found it 
profitable to seek his market for such a work as this 
among the buyers of fifteen-cent books, and the fact 
that a great publishing firm, with the widest ex- 
perience, has done so here is proof of the comforting 
fact that actual intelligence, and not merely the ca- 
pacity to read, is unusually widespread in America.— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 











34. Through Asiatic Turkey. By Grattan Geary.. 15 
33. The Last Days of Pompeii. By Lord Lytton.. 15 
82. The Irish Bar. By J. Roderick O’Flanagan... 15 
$1. Elinor Dryden. By Katharine S. Macquoid... 20 
80. Christians and Moors of Spain. By C. M. Yonge. 10 


29. Light and Shade, By Charlotte G. O’Brien.... 10 
28. Love's Crosses, By F. E. M. Notley........... 15 
27. Rare Pale Margaret..........s.csseeesecseeces 10 
26, The Mistletoe Bongh.............ccccccececees 15 
25. Macleod of Dare. By William Black.......... 10 
24. Auld Lang Syne. By W. Clark Russell........ 10 
23. The Bachelor of the Albany.......-......0.+5+ 10 


22. Evelina. By F. Burney (Madame D’Arblay)... 15 
21. Time Shall Try. By Mrs. F. E. M. Notley.... 15 
20. Guy Livingstone. By George A. Lawrence.... 10 
19. Among Aliens. By Mrs. F. E. Trollope. Ill'd.. 15 
18, The Bubble Reputation. By Katharine King. 15 
17, Selected Poems of Matthew Arnold........... 10 
16. The Life of the Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G..... 10 
15. “Bonnie Lesley.” By Mrs. Herbert Martin... 15 


14. Haverholme. By Edward Jenkins............ 10 
13. The Young Duke. By Benjamin Disraeli..... 15 
12. The People of Turkey.......22..0s.scsesececes 15 
1i. Cleveden. By Stephen Yorke..............0++ 10 


10. Kingsdene. By Mrs. Fetherstonhaugh........ 10 





9. Honor’s Worth. By Meta Orred....... -. 15 
8. A Beautiful Woman. By Leon Brook......... 10 
7. Christine Brownlee’s Ordeal. By M. Patrick.. 15 
6. Henriette. By Ernest Dandet................ 10 
5. My Heart's in the Highlands.................. 10 
4. Panl Knox, Pitman. By J. B. Harwood....... 10 
8. The Russians of To-Day............ ES, Se 10 
2. History ofa Crime. By Victor Hugo.......... 10 
1. Is He Popenjoy ? 


By Authony Trollope...... 15 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ea Harper & Brotuers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 





THE TASTELESS REGULATOR. 
THE LOZENGE LAXATIVE. 


LAXA 


INE 


The best preparation of MAGNESIA made into de- 
lightfally flavored LozENGEs, being one of the most 
useful and reliable Laxative Medicines, 
suitable for all ages and conditions, for regulating 
the bowels, and for the p ion, i di 


relief and permanent cure of Constipation, 
HEMORRHOIDS or PILES, | 


BILIOUSNESS, SICK HEADACHE, ERUPTIONS OF THE 

SKIN, FLATULENCY, ACIDITY and HEARTBURN; it 

is also most valuable as a Spring Medicine. 
Price 25 cts. per box. 

Sold by all Druggists or mailed FREE on receipt of price by 


Duwpas Dick & Co , 35 Wooster 5t., New York, Explanatory 
circalar FREER on enntication 


A FORTY-PAGE CATALOGUE 
HARPER’S BAZAR 


Cut Paper Patterns, 


In which the Latest Styles are illustrated in the most 

superb and artistic manner, will be sent, postage free, 

to any address, on receipt of Ten Cents. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 

















CREWEL EMBROIDERY, 


SOFA CUSHIONS, CHAIR STRIPES, BRACKETS, 
Tidies, &c., in new a. Crewel in every shade. 
Catalogue for 3-cent stamp. 

EY BROS., 102 Walker St., N.Y. 


New 48- 
BEN 
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Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
ILLUSTRATED IN 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Any pattern named below will be mailed, post- 
paid, on receipt of ‘I WENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
It is desirable that in all orders the number of 
the Bazar containing the illustration of the suit, 
and also the Bust Measure, be specified. 

No suits separated or exchanged. 





Vol. X. 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Walking 
Coat, Plain Princesse Dress, Kilted Dress, and 
Yoke Dress with Pleated Back (for girl from 


S to 9 years. O1A). sins sede cencscccsvccccvcccces No.40 
DIRECTOIRE BASQUE, Long, Square Over- 
skirt, and Demi-Traived Skirt............... “ 44 


MISSES’ PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Trimmed 
Princesse Dress, Polonaise with Pleated Back, 
Kilted Princesse Dress, and Double-Breasted 
Walking Coat (for Misses from 7 to 15 years 








Clos ses cccauteesecdhdest de ti scewes, coces “@ 
CUIRASS BASQUE with Long Back Seams, 

Over-skirt with Pleated Back, and Walking 

BRINE e vic occcccnddecécoswesscctoncbueseuvee “ 49 

Vol. XJ. 

PLASTRON WRAP Ee «ois. csdescscccccsces w.§ 
LOUIS QUINZE PRINCESSE DRE 

MN Gasnctccacsldnactiearesecltyedeeensscecane = 
CUTAWAY COAT WITH VEST, Sheath Over- 

skirt, and Walking Skirt.................... es 
LONG SACQUE, Piastron Over-skirt,and Walk- 

ME Cc chido kind abs feGadetaccedosucsevecs - ie 
M ARGHE RITA POLONAISE and Walking 

a's dvndnd ey cue cedlabed bath bre sciccccncese a 
POMPADOUR PRINCESSE DRESS ......... % 11 
LADY’S SHORT KILT SUIT (Cutaway Jac ket, 

Vest, Scarf, and Yoke Kilt Skirt).. oy 
CLOSE-FITTING JACKET, Long Draper 

Over-skirt and Walking Skirt............... = 3 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE with Basque Front, 

OBE Wale Ghia sex cevedccnsicccviviesse - ae 
BELTED HABIT BASQUE and Combination 

OG as 0a 0b obs MCUGeRs evwe Wd Needdedivedis ” | 
FRENCH COAT, Pleated Over-skirt, and Demi- 

pe BM Se re or eT eee “3 
LADY'S PRINCESSE LINGERIE, Princesse 

Petticoat, Princesse Chemise (Corset Cover 

and Under Petticoat Combined), Combina- 

tion Chemise (with Drawers), and Long 

BGG DEMON isn ccvesscorereteccesccse * 16 


CLINGING MANTLE, Apron Over-skirt with 
Tabs at the Back, and Demi-Trained Fan 





SACQUE WRAPPER.. 
WORTH MANTLE, Over: skirt with Square 
sack, and Short Walking Skirt............. - 2 
PLAIN SACQUE, Short Apron with Scarf 
Back, and Demi-Trained Fan Skirt........ “* 21 
SHOKT PRINCESSE DRESS with Scarf....... “¢ 
PLAIN ROUND BASQUE, Over-skirt with 
Side-Pleats, and Demi-Trained Skirt.. ~— 
EXPOSITION SUIT (Short Kilt Skirt, Se arf, 
and Habit Basque with Revers)............. ad 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE with Chemisette, 
and Demi-Trained Skirt..................065 * 
BOY’S WARDROBE: Cutaway Coat, Sailor 
Vest - Blouse, Knee Pantaloons, Pleated 
Blouse, and Knickerbockers (for boys from 
4 to 9 years old 


WASHERWOMAN POLONAISE and Short 





WO Piss cise cb pieees ikahcccr ees scteceucs “ 
MISSES’ WARDROBE: Cutaway Jacket with 

Vest, Kilt Skirt, Pleated Yoke Blouse, Wash- 

erwoman Over-skirt, and Round Skirt (for 

Misses from 7 to 15 years old)............... “ 3 
PLEATED BLOUSE, Plain Draped Over-skirt, 

and Demi-Trained Skirt................-.... “ 30 
INFANT'S LINGERIE: Night Slip, Petticoat, 

Barrow Coat, Shirt, Diaper- Drawers, and 

ROD evddecicdeho526<eesecncsd benenavecases “ 33 
INFANT'S WARDROBE: Cloak, Robe, Yoke 

Slip, Jacket, Bib, and Cap...............+4- “ 34 
DIAGONAL CASAQUE with Yoke Collar, 

Folded Apron with Shawl Back, and Demi- 

PIMOS BRN.» 6s ce ccetvawdipsews vo cxceess * 35 
PLEATED BASQUE with Pointed Yoke, Re- 

troussé Over-skirt, and Long Walking Skirt 

WER rns bh vekde da <os'cceeseccdahaweeinensas bai 
COAT-BASQUE, Bouffunt Over-skirt, and Short, 

| ere rere a = 
ENGLISH COAT, Washerwoman Over - skirt, 

and Short, Round Skirt...................6. 99 
SINGLE-BREASTED COAT, and Oxford Cut- 

away Coat with Vest ...........cceeeseeeeee = 
CHILD’S WARDROBE: Pleated Sacque Dress, 

Princesse Frock, Yoke Frock, and Cloak (for 

child from 6 months to 5 years old).......... “ 43 
DOUBLE-BREASTED CUTAWAY COAT with 

Vest, Long Apron Over-skirt, and Short 

WRN GG vn 6k co cbcnnsas codicccnécsee sas “ 
POSTILION BASQUE with Pleated Vest, and 

Combination Skirt with Panier Pouf........ a 
LONG CLOAK and Full-Trained Skirt....... “ 47 
HUNGARIAN MANTLE, Round Over -skirt, 

and Short Skirt. “ 47 
PLAIN PRINC ESSE POLONAISE, ‘ond Demi- 

PN divide 6c 6 hocnssSeabduaenccescens elt 
DOLMAN VISITE and Trimmed Demi-Trained 

Gi vibenciess cvcccncdeusocs secssenecesse “ 49 
LONG DOUBLE-BREAS' SACQUE COAT, 

and Combination Demi-Trained Skirt....... “ 49 
POLKA —- and Full Flowing Trained 

GI snd 54 Ok SAREE OVERS ese sccrcwe ance * 50 
TRIANON POL ONAISE and Short, Round 

SR 005s Shen ertees Cenk bad rescdsees Gevcnes ° 2 

Vol, XII. 

CANEZOU BASQUE with Jabot Over-skirt 

and Short Walking Skirt...............-.--- Og 


A Catalogue, not illustrated, containing list of 
other patterns published by us, sent free on ap- 
plication. 

All orders should be addressed to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


“AIL Chromo Cards, Cupids, Mottoes, Flowers, 
with name, 10c. Nassau Card c ‘o., Nassau, N. Y. 


20 





C.COE & CO., Bristol,Conn. 


65 . Wixed Cards. . with name, JOc. and. stamp. 
Ag’ts Outi, 10c. L. 








ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


Were awarded by the American Institute the 
MEDAL OF EXCELLENCE 


IN 
“FLORAL GARNITURES”’ 
For Wedding, Ball, and Evening Costumes, and in 


** Tropical Leaf Plants and Bouquets,” 


FOR JARDINIERES, VASES, AND BASKETS, all 
of which are offered at POPULAR PRICES. 


THE PARISIAN FLOWER CoO., 
28 East 14th St., 4 doors west of University Place,N.Y. 
I, LOEWENSTEIN, Prop’r. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


“The Artificial Flower Guide.” 


Mailed upon application. 


STEINWAY. : 


Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos. 


Triumphant at every World’s 
Fair; endorsed by the most 
eminent musical authorities 
of both hemispheres, and 
the acknowledged Standard 
Pianos of the World. 
Special attention is directed 
to the lately- patented Stein- 
way Parlor Grand—but six 
feet long—with touch, qual- 
ity of tone, and almost the 





| power, of a Steinway Concert 


Grand; and to the new Stein- 
way Upright or Cabinet 
Grand, with matchless tone 
and perfection of action. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


Steinway & Sons. 


WAREROOMS: 


STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 109° and 1 1 1 East 14th St., New York. 


NURS Berg 
FLORAL GUIDE 


A beautiful work of 100 pages, One Colored 
Flower Plate, and 300 Illustrations, with 
Descriptions of the best Flowers and Vegetables, and 
how to grow them. All for a Five Cent Sramrp. In 
English or German. 

The Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 Pages, 
Six Colored Plates, and many hundred Engravings. 
For 50 cents in paper covers; $1 00 in elegant cloth. 
In German or English. 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine—32 
Pages, a Colored Plate in every number and many fine 
Engravings. Price $1 25 a year; Five Copies for $5 00. 

Vick’s Seeds are the best in the world. Send Five 
Cent Stamp for a Fiorat Guipe, containing List and 
Prices, and plenty of information. Address, 

JAMES VICK, Rochester, N 





-¥. 





RAPE— THE ARSENIC USED IN ITS 
manufactare, and the disagreeable odor pe- 
culiar to same, frequently causing sickness, effectu- 
ally removed, and old crape, veils, folds, &c., made 
to look equal to new, an to withstand ones 
and sea-air. C can be sent by mail. SHRIVER & 
CO., Domestic Building, Broadway & 14th St., N.Y, 
FOR A N.Y. SINGER SEWING 
MACHINE, with drop-leaf table, 
Gover, and case of two drawers, as shown in 
out, Warranted New, L. atest Improved and 
Perfect. N> pay asked ti!l seen apd tried. 
Send for circular and save money. Address 
BOONOMY EMPORIUM, 199 Dearbore St.. CHICAUO, 





Lisgary or ConoREss, e 
Corrrieat Orrior, WasHuInGTon. 

To wit: Be it Rememeerep that on the 23d day of 
November, Anno Domini 1878, HARPER & BROTH- 
ERS, of New York, have deposited in this Office the 
title of a Book, the title or pneeen of which is 
in the following words, to wit 

A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH 

LEXICON, paneed on the Larger Latin-German 
Lexicon of Dr. illiam Freund: with Additions 
and (et AY from the Lexicons of Gesner, 
Facciolati, Scheller, Georges, etc. By E. A. An- 
DREWS, LL.D. 
The right ‘whereof they claim as Proprictors, in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 


In renewal for 14 years from November 28, 1878, 
when the first term of 28 years will have expired. 


AR FOR DECORATIVE EMBROIDERY. A 
Guide to Embroidery in Crewels, Silks, 
NEEDLE Applique, &c., with instructions as to 
stitches, including the South Kensington 
WORK. stitch, and explanatory diagrams. Edited 
by Lucretia P. Hace. Sent by mail on receipt of 
price, 50c., by S. W. TILTON & CO., 
Publishers, 333 } Washington St., *Boston. 


60 Chromo and Perfumed Cards (no 3 alike), Name in 
Gold and Jet, 10c. Ciuvron Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 


a Ss 
= r 


Standard = — ~ Flavoring 


HIGHLY 2° 


EXTRACTS? 


























1879 JONES 1810 


FANCY GOODS, 
MILEINERY. 





A\_Hovservenisu’a Goons. 


O VO _. SILVERWARE. 

BOYS’ SUITS. 6 O GLASSWARE. 

GLOVES. nF OD Crooxzny. 
Oo 

LACES. om “TOYS. 

xo Se ee OS x 





Eighth Ae a Avenue 


l} | Nineteenth Street. “Nineteenth Street. | 





aa 

sHoEs.” ae ne SILKS. 
— Oo 

CLOTHS. ~() oa CARPETS, 


(] DRESS GOoDs. 
SUITS & CLOAKS. 
SHAWLS & FURS. 


a O 
DOMESTICS. ~C 

at a) 
UPHOLSTERY. 0 
FURNITURE. 


A_O 
ve 

er Immense and varied stock of ele- 
gant Imported and Domestic Goods. 
Great bargains in every department. 
Strangers should not fail to examine 
our assortment. Orders by mail will 
receive prompt attention. Samples 
and Catalogues sent free. 





349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 
REDUCTIONS 


We call the attention of the public to the pion that 

we shal) offer during this month 
SWEEPING REDUCTIONS 

IN ALL OUR DRY GOODS AND FANCY GOODS 
DEPARTMENTS previous to our semi-annual stock- 
taking. 

Our Catalogue, containing full descriptions and 
prices es of articles, sent free on application. 


“There! Now | Know 


How to keep warm and comfort- 
able all the winter, instead of 
having cold chills up and down 
my back, and running the risk of 
Pneumonia and Rheumatism. I 
wear Smith’s Patent Perfo- 
rated Buckskin Undergar- 
ments. These garments keep 
you real comfortable, and prevent 
neumonia or Rheumatism ; are 
“ warranted to give satisfaction, 
snd iia the highest American Institute award 
for eight consecutive years.” commended by phy- 
sicians TV" Send for lar. 
D.C. LL & CO.,764 Broadway, N.Y. 
| wernt also, ander the Andrus Patents. 


HOW TO MAKE } HOUSE 


PLANTS BLOOM. 


feng house 




































by 8. T. Maynard cumet, Pookonse af eek culture m ths 
usetts cultural . Mailed FREE 

to any address by W. H. BO ER & CO., Man- 
rs Bowker’s Ammoniated Food for Fiowers 

and the Oelebra Manures, 43 Chat- 





es, contains the cream 
n twenty departments, for 
rofit of every reader. 
rder from newsdealers 


ted Stockbridge 
ham Street, Boston; 3 Park Place, New York. 
HOME- MADE 4" Are made | by drawing i in Rags, Yarn, 
, into one of our Stamped ee 
TURKISH ors bean Large sample, with hoo 
and directions, mailed on receipt of 
RUGS $1. Send stamp for circular. Large 
induce me nts tu Agents. 
TURKISH RUG PATTERN CO., 
__ 339 Sixth y th he N. W. (over Bluxome’ #5). 
Flowered, I Diamond, 1! a] —— 
5( Basket, Roseate, ée. ARDS*S y 10¢. 
Name neatly printed. ‘on ail. Star Printing Ce 0. Northford, Ct 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
hese. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
—— tor a th radically and permanently all 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 38th St., N. Y. 
WOOD'S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 
(Vol. 16)for 1879, enlarged to 100 
of the world’s literature arranged in 
the entertainment, instruction, and 
Yearly, $2.co ; sample copy, 10 cents. 
ordirect. Unprecedente terms free to agents, Send 10c. for 


outfit, worth 


5 


tr. S.S. Woon, Tribune Building, N. Y. City. 


cA RDS, Basket, Flower, &c., no 2 alike, with 
name, and a Gold Finger Ring, ‘only 18 cents. 
NATIONAL CARD CO., Northford, Conn. 


OF ITLINE EMBROIDERY, for Doyleys 
and Toilet Mats, illustrating —— /— ymes, 
such as ‘*Mother Hubbard,” ‘Red Riding - Hood,” 
“Cinderella,” &c. Commenced, with materi to finish. 
Send 3-cent stamp for new 48-page Catalogue. 
BENTLEY BROS,, 102 Walker St., N.Y. 


5 () Perfumed Chromo and Snowflake Cards, in ‘case, 











name in Gold, 10c. Davips & Co., Northford, Ct 


ELSON’S IMPORTED BRILLIANT GELATINE is 
the best. A delicious Jelly made with the greatest 
facility in a few minutes. For sale by all Grocers. 





9 r of the Prettiest Cards 
9) 10c., postpaid. Gro. L. 


A 32 column rary STORY PAPER a year 





ou ever saw, with name, 
exp & Co. » Nassau, N.Y. 
with 50 printed Gold Leaf Cards, FRE 
in GEM case, 25 cts, " Kagle Printing Co., Springfield, 
\ ANTED—A \ good man for every State to sell our 


goods by sample. Fair salary paid. References 
required. LaBe.re Man’ ¥’@ Co., 93 lark St., Chicago. 


BURN ETT’s 


ERAGRAW? 
lasting AO Delic ate 


RE FR ESHING 


COLOGNE 




















HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 

MACAULAY’S .HISTORY OF ENGLAND, New 
Edition of Lord Macaulay’s History of England, from 
new electrotype Plates, printed from the Last Eng- 
lish Edition. 8vo, Gilt Tops, Superfine Paper, and 
Cloth Binding. Five Volames, $10 00 per set. 
Sold only in sets. i 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Mortey. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 
The following volumes are now ready: 
By J. A. Symonvs.—Sir Walter Scott. By R. H. 
Hurron.—Edward Gibbon. By J. C. Monison,— 
Samuel Johnson. By Lesuir Srerurn, 
iil. 

SPORT AND WORK ON THE NEPAUL FRON- 
TIER; or, Twelve Years’ Sporting Reminiscences 
of an Indigo-Planter. By “Maori.” 4to, Paper, 
10 cents. 

IV. 


THROUGH ASIATIC TURKEY. Narrative of a 
Journey from Bombay to the Bosporus. By Grat- 
TaN Geary. 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 

v. 

THE IRISH BAR: Comprising Anecdotes, Bon-mots, 
and Biographical Sketches of the Bench and Bar of 
Ireland. By J. Roperick O'Fianagan. 4to, Paper, 
15 cents. : 


Shelley. 


VI. 

THE STORY OF THE CHRISTIANS AND MOORS 
OF SPAIN. By Cuartorre M. Yoner. 4to, Paper, 
10 cents, 

VIL. 

EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. A Series of 
Books narrating the History of England. Edited 
by M. Cariguron. 8 volumes. 

1. Early England. By F. Yorx-Powe.r. 

2. England a Continental Power, 1066-1216. 
Louisa CREIGHTON. 

8. Rise of the People 
1215-1485. By James Row ey. 

4. The Tudors and the Reformation, 1485-1603, 
By M. Creicuron. 

5. The Struggle against Absolute Monarchy, 1603 
1688. By Berrua M. Convery. 

6. The Settlement of the Constitution, 1689-1784. 
By James Row ney. 

7. England during the American and European 
Wars, 1765-1820. By O. W. Tanoock. 

8. Modern England, 1820-1874. By Oscar Brown- 


By 


and Growth of Parliament, 


ING, 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents per volume. 
Vill. 
STORIES FROM VIRGIL. By the Rev. A. J. 


Cuurou, M.A, 32mo, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 


cents. 


Paper, 


IX. 

or aagage MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTH- 

NG. Edited, with Maton, by Wiistam J. Roiry 
x M. With Engraving Square 16mo, Cloth, 7v 
cents. 4 
Uniform with Rolfe’s 
Merchant of Venice ulius Cesar. — The T 
yest. — Henry VIII. - Ri hard Il. —Macbeth.—A 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream.—Henry V.—As You 

Like It.—Hamlet.—Goldsmith’s Select Poems. 
Gray’s Select Poems. Square 16mo, Cloth, Ilus- 
trated, 70 cents per volume; Paper, 50 cents per 

voluine. 


En yish Classica 


x. 
THE STORY OF LIBERTY. By Cuantes Carieron 
Corrtn. Illustrated. S8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 
XI. 
SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF RUFUS CHOATE. 
By Evwin P.Wurrr.e. 32mo, Paper, 15 cents ; Cloth, 
30 cents. 


ee 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





*.* These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 
specified. 


Macleod of Dare. By Wiittam Brack. 12mo, Cloth, 
Illustrated, $1 25; Svo, Paper, Illustrated, 60 cents ; 
4to, Paper, 10 cents. 


The Last Days of Pompeii. 
(Lord Lyrron). 15 cents, 


By Epwarp Butwrr 


Our Professor. By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 15 cents. 

Lady Carmichael’s Will aud other Christmas Stories, 
By Mary Ceci Hay, F. W. Rosuson, and Justin 
M‘Cartuy. 15 cents. 

15 


The Sorrow of a Secret. "By Mary Cecit Hay. 


cents, 


"Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. By Watrer Besant and 


James Rior. 20 cents. 
Elinor Dryden. By Karuartver 8. Macgvorp, 20 cts. 
Light and Shade, By Cuar.orte G. O’Brien. 10 cts. 


Love’s Crosses. By F. E. M. Noriey. 15 cents. 


A Dark Inheritance. By Many Crow Hay. 15 cents, 
Rare Pale Margaret. 
The Mistletoe Bough. 


Daisy Miller. 


10 cents. 
Edited by Miss Brapvon. 15cts. 
By Henry James, Jr. 20 cents. 


The Virginians in Texas, By W.M. Baxer. 75 cents, 
Auld Lang Syne. 


The Bachelor of the Albany. 


10 cents. 


10 cents. 


Evelina. By Franozs Burney (Madame D’Ansray). 
15 cents. Pe 

Cousin Polly's Gold Mine. By Mrs. A. E. Porrrn. 
40 cents. 


Time Shall Try. By F.E.M. Notrey. 15 cents. 


Behind Blue Glasses. By F. W. HackiAnper. 
lated by Mary A. Robinson. 20 cents, 


Like unto Like. 


Trans- 
By Suzazwoop Bonner. TE cents. 

tw Harrenr & Broruens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


ea Harver’s Catatrogor mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥, 
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FACETLZ. 


“Tam convinced that the world is daily growing 


better,” remarked a reverend gentleman to a brother 


winister; ‘‘my congregation is continually increas- 
ing.” 


* Curious,” replied the otber, who happened to be a | 


penitentiary chaplain, ‘ for so is mine.’ 
a oe 





TINNED FLOWERS—A SUGGESTION. 
"Tis nowadays every thing tinned that we eat, 
And far-away countries — us our meat. 
‘urnips, carrots, and peas, 
Ev'ry soup, if you please, 
We extract from these tins with the greatest of ease. 


Game, patties, and sausages, mutton and ham, 
French mushrooms and oysters, and ox tongues and 
jam, 

All the fish that are made, 

And the best marmalade, 
Are put up in tins to be sold by the trade. 
There's something, however, whate’er you may say, 
I have not yet met with packed up in this way. 

t may sound absurd, 

But I give you my word, 
Of flowers betiuned I have never yet heard. 


Kipperéd roses I long for, for roast fuchsia sigh, 
A chrysanthemum pudding and mignonette pie; 
Luscious dahlias to boil, 
And young daisies in oil, 
With violets warranted never to spoil. 
A tin with the choicest geraniume filled, 
Another with primroses daintily grilled : 
A nice sun-dried lily, 
Or daffydowndilly, 
Or—well, p’r’aps you're right—i’m a stupid old silly. 





A PROSPECTIVE VIEW. 
REPRESENTING THE New YorRK STREET AS IT WILL SHORTLY APPEAR IF THE ATHLETIC MANIA GOES ON INCREASING. 


| If you rub a cat’s back in the dark, you can produce 
| acertain amount of electricity. An old lady who keeps 

about twenty cats is hugging herself at that thought, 
for, as she sagely observes, she will be able to have the 
electric light on her premises at a very cheap rate, pro- 
| duced from her cata, and 
so save her gas bills. The 


His daughters could not be made accessible, or, as 
the recounter of the story rudely says, “ withdrawn 
from the market.” We are told he locked them up, 
and gave out that the young men in the place must 
keep away from his house if they did not wish to find 

matters unpleasant. The 





difficulty, however, is to 

| get the proper generator, 
or a machine which will 

| store up the electricity of 
the cats, and condense it 

| for transmission to the 

| carbon points. 

| a 

| Do you wish to get up 
with the lark? Then go 

| to bed without it. 

| —— ~~ - 

| <A learned “ pundite” 

| says that there has been 

| much discussion as to 
what language will be the 
last to be spoken on the 
earth, but it is strange 
that no one has suggested 
that it will, of course, be 
the Finnish. 


Edison feels discour- 
aged. Or application he 
finds that he can not get 
a patent on his new boy. 

| The article infringes too 
{ much on a prior claim is- 








scheme worked beantiful- 
ly. At the end of two 
weeks of this guarding 
prone, one of the girls 
owered herself from her 
chamber window, ran off, 
and got married. In 
another week a second 
disappeared in the same 
way. A third recently 
returned, after a sudden 
flight, as Mrs. ——, and a 
fourth engaged. The two 
remaining daughters are 
in imminent matrimonial 
yeril. The father is de- 
ighted, and is said to be 
meditating on the expe- 
diency of taking out a 
patent for the relief of 
fathers whose quivers, 
like his own, have been 
too persistently full. 





\ a os 
ae Has a walking match 
ines any connection with a 
SS 


running candle? 





| sued years ago to a mau 
“named Adam, and Eve 
| his wife.” 


THE AUTHOR OF “DARE-DEVIL DICK, THE 
CHOCTAW SCALP-HUNTER,” AT HOME. 


———>-—_—- 

The kind of dentists 
this country wants is 
those who extract teeth 
without payin’. 








PANTERS. 

“The panier will certainly be revived this season. 
The robe collante is to be banished, and will be super- 
seded by puffings, which are to take the form of ailes 
de pigeon.” —Parisian Code of Fashion. 


* All the world must paniers carry.” 
Thus the edict comes from “ Parry.” 
Little donkeys long have worn ‘em. 
Little darlings have forsworn ‘em. 

But the mandate comes from “ Parry,” 
So the world must paniers carry! 


“On the hips there must be puffing.” 
‘In the dress there will be stuffing.” 
Little geese with sage are farcies, 

Little girls must not be “sarcy.” 

Being sage, they'll take to stuffing. 
Modistes’ wares must have good puffing! 


* Robes collantes are henceforth banished.” 
“Tail and trailing train have vanished.” 
Little ducks have short tails surely. 

Little dears must walk demurely, 
Tailless, with their long trains bavished, 
All their borrowed trimmings vanished ! 


“ Ailes de pigeon” since they call ‘em, 
What ails pigeons may befall ‘em! 

Little pigeons oft are “‘ pouters.” 

Little pets are out-and-outers : 

“ Winging” may perchance befall ‘em 
When they sport the what-d’you-call-‘em ! 


All the world of ton at “ Parry” 
Paniers wear. Then do not tarry! 
Run, my dears, and change your figure. 
Puffs and paddings are de rigueur 

For the promenade or “‘ swarry”— 
Thus the edict comes from “ Parry.” 




















HOW IT SEEMS TO THEM. 








HOW IT STRIKES 


US. 








